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Something seems to have attracted the attention of Juno, the lioness at the London Zoo, 
when the C.N. photographer took this picture the other day. Was it the familiar sound 

of her keeper’s approach? 


THESE HARD DAYS 
OF THE WORLD 

AMERICA’S NEW CRISIS 

Is Money Secure Under the 
Stars and Stripes ? 

HARD TASK OF MR ROOSEVELT 

,A novel has recently been written by 
a realistic writer, Miss Catherine Brody 
and Mr Sinclair Lewis, of America, has 
been calling attention to it. 

This . book has the ironical title 
Nobody Starves, and describes an 
appalling tragedy which comes into the 
lives of'a young husband and wife, both 
workers in Detroit and the neighbour¬ 
ing town of " Micmac.” They are em¬ 
ployed in motor works, and by careful 
saving buy a car, the ambition of all 
workmen there. 

A Terrible Tale 

The slump comes and no car, no 
property, no savings have any value. 

. T\ie hard, material, machine-made pros¬ 
perity built up by soul-destroying tasks 
disappears, and want stalks through the 
towns of Michigan. 

It is a terrible tale, but the terrible 
thing is that we have Just had cpn- 
vincing evidence that it is a true 
stpry of what is happening in this 
centre of the world’s most modern 
motor-car industry at this moment. 

Suddenly the other day over 500 
banks in the State of Michigan closed 
tlieir doors, so. that neither workers, nor 
tradesmen, nor employers could draw 
out the money , they had placed for 
safety in them. 

The newspapers called it a Bank 
Holiday, as ironical a phrase as the title 
of Miss Brody's novel. . . 

To add to the irony this holiday began 
on the anniversary, of Abraham Lincoln’s 
birthday, and was fixed to last till the 
legal holiday celebrating the birthday of 
George Washington. ... 

What would these builders of America’s 
greatness and freedom have thought of 
it, we wonder. 

Whydhe Banks Were Closed 

The* closing of the banks was ordered 
by the Governor of the State of Michigan 
owing to the critical position of one of 
the biggest' banks in Detroit. Before 
he took this drastic step he ‘ had 
consulted’with the National Banking 
authorities and he acted as he did 
i to prevent financial crises in neighbour¬ 
ing States. 

While the ' Michigan Governor was 
deciding what to do the Senate Finance 
Committee was sitting, ;and Mr Baruch 
was declaring that there was only 
a. thin veil of popular tranquillity 
between America and disaster; and 
when the news arrived at the House of 
Representatives next door, Mr Garner, 
the Speaker^, declared with a break in 
his voice that there was no place under 
the flag (Old Glory) where a man could 


deposit a hundred thousand, dollars with 
certainty that he could get it back when 
he wanted it. 

The truth would seem to be that the 
country with most of the world's gold 
in its vaults is on the edge of a financial 
crisis far worse in many ways than that 
we, on this side the Atlantic, met and 
mastered 18 months ago. 

There is serious alarm throughout 
America, and this crisis in • Michigan 
could hardly have occurred at a more, 
disturbing place, for all eyes, have been 
gazing on the efficiency of Detroit for 
ten years. Detroit, in fact, has been 
a symbol of success, a Zion of the, 
industrial worker. The farmers out West 
and the cotton-growers down South had 
been ejected from their wide acres, but 
the debt payments from Europe were 
ensuring the real industrial workers 
their living. Have they, after all, been 
living in a fool’s paradise ? 

It, seems, alas 1 that they have, and 
of the two remedies their. leaders are 
proposing only one can relieve them. 
It is not the doctrine of Ourselves 


alone, but the policy of world coopera¬ 
tion, which is, we are sure, at’ the back 
of Mr Roosevelt’s mind,. 

Our own country can do more than 
any other to. help America in this crisis, 
and here lies the hope of the world. 
In addition to the debt question, other 
economic questions are to be discussed 
between the English and the American 
Governments, a concession on our part 
entirely in the right direction. 

Is there another concession we can 
make to relieve a trade situation on 
which, though she does not say so, 
America must feel deeply ? Can we not 
take steps to interest our own Dominions 
in the future trade relations between 
ourselves and America, and all get 
together, lowering tariffs all round, 'and 
consequently starting trade moving, 
modifying the Ottawa agreements .which 
tie our hands ? 

'At any rate, our only policy is to 
make things as easy as possible for the 
new President in his fight with the 
isolation policy which is still very 
much alive across the Atlantic. 


FROM THE GREAT 
CHIEFS OF THE WORLD 

THE LEAGUE MAN AND 
THE WARRING TRIBES 

How He Settled the Quarrels 
of 23 Enemies 

PEACE ON THE EDGE OF 
A RAZOR 

A High.Commissioner was sent by the 
Council of the League of Nations to 
Liberia hot long ago to make inquiries 
on the spot into certain irregularities; 
and he went out with the hope that he 
could settle things. 

When he arrived, however, he found 
the Liberian Government at cross pur¬ 
poses with the native tribes. Some of 
these tribes were hostile to the Govern¬ 
ment and most of them were hostile to 
one another. In many cases, indeed, the 
women and children had fled and were 
actually starving. 

A Triumph of Character 

The Commissioner therefore, went up- 
country, taking with him two unarmed 
policemen. Having arrived in the. 
Hinterland he called together the 
Paramount Chiefs of the warring tribes. 
They came to the number of 23; and 
they’ did not come alone, but brought 
their guards with them because they 
dare not trust one another. 

The Commissioner wondered how to 
describe himself, and, his commission 
being from the League of Nations, he 
hit on the idea of telling the Chiefs that 
he himself had been sent to them by the 
Council of the Great Paramount Chiefs 
of the World. 

When the Chiefs came into his com¬ 
pound they wanted to bring their 
1 guards with them ; but the Commissioner 
decided that all guards must be left out¬ 
side. He said they need not fear, for 
he would protect them. Here was a fine 
act—a white man with two policemen 
telling the Chiefs of 23 warring tribes 
that he would protect them, and that 
they must send their guards away 1 They 
obeyed him. It was the victory of 
character over violence. 

A Supreme Test 

For two days they talked. One Chief 
was told to give back two - canoes; 
another so many oxen; and so on through 
two whole days of wearisome details ; 
but at last they were all ready to agree 
to peace. 

Then came the signing of ratification. 
According to the custom of Liberia each 
Chief in turn ate some cocoa powder, 
held out to him'on the edge of a razor, the 
; razor being held in the hand of his prin¬ 
cipal enemy. 

Here was a chance for the enemy to 
cut his throat on the spot ; and the 
trust of the Chief whose turn it was tc 
lick oft the powder from the edge of 
the razor was truly a remarkable thing. 
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JAPAN WALKS OUT 

DRAMATIC SCENE AT 
THE LEAGUE ASSEMBLY 

Eastern Empire Breaking Its 
Pledges To the League 

HOW OTHEf NATIONS CAN 
LIMIT THE CONFLICT 

From a Qeneva Correspondent 

Friday, February 24, is a day that 
will long be remembered, at Geneva. 
After thirteen years a .member of the 
League of Nations, with a permanent 
seat on the Council, Japan, walked out 
of the Assembly. 

The Japanese representative realised 
the solemnity of the occasion as much 
as the others. ' 

We have been proud to be a member 
(he said), associated with the leading 
nations of the world, in one of the 
grandest purposes in which humanity 
could unite. I deeply deplore the 
situation we are now confronting, for I 
do not doubt that the same aim, the 
desire to see a lasting peace established, 
is animating all of us in our delibera¬ 
tions and our actions. 

The President’s Speech 

Such was the final declaration of Mr 
Matsuoka, first delegate of Japan, when 
the Assembly had unanimously accepted 
the report in which his country was 
condemned for violating the Covenant. 
Instead of returning to his seat as he 
left the reading desk, he walked slowly 
on down the hall; his companion 
delegate rose and followed him ; a score 
or so of his countrymen came out and in 
utter silence they passed out from the 
ranks of the international company of 
which they had formed part since it 
first came into being. 

The President of the Assembly spoke 
very sadly of the one nation that had 
chosen to isolate itself, and to carry 
out its own policy in defiance of the 
opinion of other States ; but he refused 
to think that this act was final, and 
looked forward to the day when all 
States would again be working together. 
Meanwhile the League will continue 
r without ceasing, amid the present tur¬ 
moil, to work toward that international 
order in which “ concord and justice 
will bring the peoples together and 
ensure'the peace of the World.*’ 

South American Absentees 

Of all the nations making up the 
League Japan only voted against the 
report, 42 States voting for.it. Siam 
abstained from voting and certain other 
States, notably ten from Latin America, 
were absent from the meeting. Some of 
these could hardly have found it possible 
to approve of a report which so plainly 
condemns the procedure that they them¬ 
selves are following. 

Furthermore,' that impressive stand 
finally taken by the Assembly has 
forced many States to look to the part 
that they have actually played in the 
China-Japap conflict. By supplying un¬ 
limited arms and material of war to both 
sides they are far from being free of 
blame for the bloodshed and destruc¬ 
tion that is devastating the Far East. 
If some firm and definite decision is 
taken by all nations to refuse any 
longer to fake part in war in this man¬ 
ner, as England has done, it will be a 
definite advance toward peace. 

War Settles Nothing 

Happily the League insists on believ¬ 
ing in its Covenant, however unhappily 
it has to stand and witness one of its 
members breaking it. Japan has broken 
its solemn word to the League and to the 
world. It has put itself in the position 
of Germany in 1914. 

What now will happen ? One thing 
alone seems certain in this chaos—it 
is still true that war settles nothing, 
and that, difficult as things may be at 
the moment, the breaker of treaties and 
the violator of territories will be unable 
to sustain his conquest in the end. 


A RARE TREASURE 

FOUND IN A LONDON 
CHAPEL 

Interesting Art Discovery At 
the Savoy 

A Mth-CENTURY PAINTING 

A wonderful. discovery of an Old 
Master, ydiich may have been brought 
to London by Chaucer, has been made 
at the Savoy Chapel in London. 

t While workmen were putting up 
scaffolding during repairs last year a 
small dark picture, which had hung 
obscurely for many years in a shadowed 
corner over the font, was taken to the 
office of the Duchy of Lancaster, 

When it was seen in a better light its 
interest and beauty could be appreciated, 
although it was seen that it had many 
overpaintings of various dates. Al¬ 
though it was recognised that it must 
have been painted in Italy it was too 
much disguised for anybody to guess 
the name of the painter, so the picture 



The Savoy Chapel picture 


was carefully cleaned. First the surface 
dirt had to be removed, then half a 
dozen layers of fairly modern gilding and 
another one of silver, and finally a late . 
addition of paint. Now it was possible 
to see what the picture looked like when 
it left the artist’s studio. . 

The panel shows the Madonna and 
Child with two groups of saints, and it is 
almost * certain that it is a particularly 
fine example of the work of the Master 
of the Infancy, a brilliant disciple of 
Giotto. This is the opinion of an expert, 
who believes it was painted about 1380. 

Did Chaucer Bring It? 

The Savoy picture has a near relation 
in Florence, It is by the same painter 
and is also a panel of the Virgin and 
Child. The London panel, now in 
beautiful condition, is being hung for. a 
month in the National Gallery. 

What scenes must have been * wit¬ 
nessed by this charming little picture 
during the centuries it hung in the 
Savoy ! Chaucer spent. * much of his 
time at the Savoy from 1361 to the end 
of the century. He went to Genoa on 
State business in 1372 and was in 
Florence the following year, and it is 
very likely he may have brought the 
picture back with. him as a gift for 
John of Gaunt, his friend and patron. 

The Last Relic 

There is another possibility. One of 
the retinue of John of Valois, the 
French king who was a State prisoner 
in the Savoy and died there in 1364, 
may have brought the picture to 
London. We like better to think the 
little panel was admired by Chaucer 
and carefully cherished by him during a 
long, hazardous journey from Italy. 

In any case, we are assured, it must 
have found a place among the wonder¬ 
ful furnishings of Henry, the Seventh’s 


SCHOOL’S LITTLE KEW 

More Green For Wood 
Green 

EVERY ENGLISH TREE IN 
ONE FIELD 

Is there a field in England which has 
within it every kind of English tree ? 

Trinity County School at Wood Green 
has a nine-acre playing-field, and the 
other day. its pupils planted round it 
94 trees N of over 50 varieties. The idea 
of the headmaster, Dr Emrys Jones, 
was to have one of every native English 
tree,. and ' although several of those 
planted cannot be called natives they 
were included because they have been 
established in this country for so long. 

It will be a few years before this 
miniature Kew adds to the beauty of 
Wood Green, but meanwhile the pupils 
will be able to study at first hand the 
growth and life of many trees not found 
elsewhere round about them. 

The side of the playing-field facing 
White Hart Lane will be made gay in 
spring with the varied blossoms of a row 
of flowering trees; on the opposite side 
of the field birch trees will form a screen 
against a row of houses ; and tall-grow¬ 
ing trees will rise along each end of the 
ground. 

At a time when so many trees are 
being sacrificed for building develop¬ 
ments it is delightful to hear of this fine 
planting, and the idea of bringing to¬ 
gether all our English trees is one which 
we hope will be copied. 

The staff and scholars of Trinity 
County School arc to be congratulated 
on putting a little more green into Wood 
Green, ■ Pictures on page 9 

FRANZ GELBENEGGER 
Genius Finds a Way 

Franz Gelbenegger lias died in Vienna. 
His is an inspiring story. He was born 
with a love of beauty above the average. 
For him there was no pleasure to match 
the pleasure of looking on the changeful 
skies, the trees, the broad meadow lands, 
and the rolling hills. With this love 
he had an artist's genius. He became 
a landscape painter, and was happy as a 
man can be. 

Then 20 years ago he went blind. 

Like Milton he found 

That one talent which were death to hide 

Lodged with me useless . 

He could never paint again. But lie 
was undefeated. Still that ardent love 
of beauty burned within him, and still 
in his soul burned the longing to 
recreate beauty with his hands. 

The blind painter became a sculptot. 
Once again he was happy. „ : . 

The old poem says Love will find out a 
way. Genius will find out a way too. 
Froin the most sordid poverty, from the 
most grievous afflictions, that gift of 
God will spring up like a green plant 
into the sun. 

Continued from the previous column 
newly-built Hospital of the Savoy, which 
was completed in 1517. 

When the Hospital was dissolved the 
Master’s Lodge continued to be used as 
; a residence. The notorious John Wil- 
kinsoii became Chaplain in 1731, and may 
have sold the panel for his own gain. 
Before going to the Savoy he had been 
rector-of Cayley in Glamorgan, and it 
was at Hereford, not far from here, that 
the picture was bought in 1874 by the 
Savoy Chaplain of that time. It had 
been offered to him by a firm because 
it had formerly been at the Savoy. 

When the Chaplain had assured him¬ 
self that this was true he restored the 
grimy little picture to the Chapel, where 
it hung almost unnoticed for nearly 60, 
years. It is good to know that, when it 
goes back to its original homo in a few 
days, it will hang in a place of honour 
in this last surviving relic of Henry the 
Seventh's magnificent Hospital. 


A FLAG GOES HOME 

What To Do When 
Governments Fail 

TAKE IT IN HAND YOURSELF 

From a Paris Correspondent 

Among the many stories of flags 
recorded since the war there is perhaps 
none more stirring than the story of a 
certain Prussian flag, the last episode 
of which has just been completed. 

• The flag was lost near Rlicims in 1914. 
Many flags were lost during the war, but 
this one was famous, for it belonged to 
the former battalion of Hindcnburg. 
The few soldiers remaining on the battle¬ 
field that night had risked everything in 
the hope of saving their standard from 
dishonour, but it could not be found 
anywhere, and great confusion reigned 
among those disconsolate men. 

Six years elapsed. Then, in 1920, a 
peasant digging his land came upon 
sonic war remains, and among them lay 
a flag which was identified as Hindcn- 
burg’s. It was sent to the Invalides, the 
Paris museum of the Army. . 

Taking Action 

The Marshal ; heard of this at once in 
Germany, and he’was so devoted to the 
flag of the battalion that lie asked 
France if she would kindly, return it to 
him as a gift. For several years the 
French Government turned a deaf car 
to this appeal, according to the fashion 
of the politicians to indulge in long talks 
on peace but to do very little to bring 
it about. 1 

The French people were kept quite 
ignorant of this* occurrence until the 
last few weeks, when a splendid sugges-' 
tion was made by a group of soldiers. 

“ If the French Government docs not 
care to answer Hindcnburg’s request, 
have wc not a right of our own to do 
something ? ” these men said, and after 
further consideration they decided that 
they themselves would make the jour¬ 
ney to Germany and restore the flag. 

And so the flag is home again, thanks, 
not to the politicians who do the talking, 
but to the men who have done the fight¬ 
ing and will yet have to make the peace, 

WATCH YOUR FLEX 

The dangers of faulty electric flex 
and equipment were referred to in last 
week's C.N, 

News of another accident now comes 
from Coventry, where a cleaner died as 
the result of a shock from an electrically- 
driven adding machine while she was 
cleaning, an office floor. It appears that 
the flex had worn through at the point 
where it joined the machine, and there 
was no earth connection. 

We repeat the advice given in last 
week's C.N. : 

Watch your flex ; and always switch " 
off electrical apparatus when not in use . 

Things said 

. *. 

A trying time is the time to try. 

Duchess of York 

I have walked. 570 miles looking for 
work. A man at Hendon 

The prisons are full of boys who should 
not be there. Lady Clodagh Anson 

I would destroy such words as Honour, 
Prestige, and Fatherland, 

Professor Einstein 

I don’t over-eat; I don’t over-sleep ; 
I don't smoke or drink; I just do my 
work each day. Mr Lansbury at 74 

England is still an enchanted country 
and still a bulwark for the cause of men. 

Departing American Ambassador ’ 

; I do not imagine that in ten years we 
shall have brought unemployment down 
to a comparatively small figure. 

Mr Neville Chamberlain 
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The Lifeboat’s Return • Cliff Climbers • A London Landmark 



Bringing In the Lifeboat-Schoolboys were among the willing helpers who pulled the Scar- Tons of Timber—In the woods near Cirencester giant beech trees are being cut down and 
borough Lifeboat up the beach after a recent launch to aid a distressed vessel. hauled away by traction engines. The logs shown weighed altogether about 10 tons. 




Aloft—These Tunbridge Wells Scouts 
In the rigging of their 50-feet dummy 
boat, built on a school lawn. 


A London Landmark—The Lots Road power station by the Thames at Chelsea, one of the 
largest In England, has often Inspired artists. Here our photographer shows how a fitful gleam 
of sunshine can lend a romantic aspect to the four towering chimneys. 


The Cliff Climbers—A party of girls roped 
together in mountaineering fashion while 
climbing the cliffs of Boachy Head. 



A Comedy of Errors Shakespeare’s comedy has been produced by the girls and teachers of Snowed Up—The great snowstorm was particularly bad in Yorkshire, and many villages were 

the Barrett Street Trado School; London. They made all the costumes themselves. isolated. Here is a team of six horses pulling a snow-plough through Fridaythorpe 
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THE RIDER THROUGH 
ENGLAND 

JOHN WESLEY ON HIS 
HORSE 

One of the Most Astounding 
Lives a Man Ever Lived 

FOUNDER OF A MIGHTY 
CHURCH 

We gave last week a photograph of the new 
monument of John Wesley which has Just 
been unveiled outside the oldest Methodist 
Church; but John Wesley has a greater 
monument still. 

If we look at the portraits that were 
painted long ago, or at the statues that 
vvere put up then, we find ' that the 
world thought much of the soldiers 
and the politicians and the beauties 
of the drawing-room, and not very 
much of this plain man who was 
riding about England on his horse; 
and yet John Wesley was breathing 
into our race a power that would keep 
it alive when the fighters and the 
talkers were dead and gone. 

In Cities and Hamlets 

For what are empires without men ? 
And what are men without this power, 
that plain John Wesley scattered abroad 
for fifty years in the cities and hamlets 
of our land.? Without the seed John 
Wesley sowed men and nations perish. 

There never was a life like his. 
He was the first of all the Methodists, 
and he was surely the greatest Methodist 
who ever lived, for ‘he lived nearly 
ninety years, and ordered his days 
so that not a moment should be lost; 
Every morning for fifty years he was 
up at four ; every year in the prime 
of his life he rode 8000 miles; dur¬ 
ing his travels he preached 40,000 
sermons. He kept a diary for more 
than half a century, and there is no 
more human document anywhere. . 

Ten Times Round the World 

He rode on-his horse through England 
a distance of a quarter of a million 
miles, as if a man should ride ten times 
round the world. More than forty 
times he' crossed the Irish Sea. He 
crossed the Atlantic before the first 
balloon. He went to America when 
the voyage lasted 16 weeks, when the 
sea broke over the ships’so that as he 
stepped from his cabin door the force 
of a wave struck him and stunned him, 

, and left him feeling that he would 
not lift his head again till the sea gave 
up its dead. The sound' of the sea 
breaking over the ship was to him as 
the sound of cannon, and the quivering 
motion of the ship like an earthquake. 

In days of travel such as that this 
man like a human engine crossed the 
North Sea on a missionary tour to 
Holland when he was eighty years old ; 
and he was nearer ninety, within a 
week of his grave, when lie preached 
His last sermon. 

A Fortune Given Away 

There never was a man who worked 
harder. He wrote grammar books and 
histories; he compiled a dictionary; 
he' knew six languages; he made a 
fortune from books and gave it all 
away. He read poetry as he went along 
on horseback. If he was kept waiting 
at a ferry he would sit and write a 
tract. He knew all the little roads and 
the places they led to. He went over 
moors and heaths and through mountain 
passes; he rode through fords and 
rivers and floods, and neither the 
burning heat of the day nor the dark¬ 
ness of the night could stop him. He 
preached wherever he found men and 
women to listen—in barns and parlours, 
halls and mansions. 

There is no man whose record can 
beat his, and for every follower he had 
in England when he died there is, 
somewhere in the world, today, a 
church named after him. Was ever a 
monument like.this to any other man ? 


HOW TO USE OUR 
IDLE HANDS 

West Ham Shows the 
Government the Way 

ONE MORE GARDEN MADE 
FROM WASTE 

West Ham, also, is showing the 
Government what to do. Surely there 
is nothing of which our Ministers should 
be more ashamed than of their failure 
to see the' truth about our unemployed 
millions and the work they should be 
engaged in. 

Down East is the name of a hopeful 
I little report which lias come to us from 
the West Ham Mission in the heart of 
Dockland. 

Valiant hearts are needed to see the 
bright side of things during the hardest 
times that have ever been known in this 
district, when every morning crowds 
gather at the dock gates hoping for work 
and only a few can obtain even tempor¬ 
ary happiness. 

Heroes of the Slums 

We are proud of the heroes of the 
slums, writes the Rev Rdwntree Clifford, 
who is superintendent of the mission, and 
in this report he gives us a glimpse of 
the appalling suffering and poverty of 
the multitude o! very poor and hard- 
pressed, who are ill-housed, ill-fed, and 
ill-clad. They are drifting on the seas 
of overwhelming hardship and adver¬ 
sity, but not without help. In spite of 
a shortage of funds the mission, by 
practising strict economy, is carrying on 
with every branch of work begun in 
better times. 

“ Ready for Anything ” is the motto 
of the band of courageous mission 
workers, who bring a message of good 
cheer to many thousands of people. 
Wonderful‘things have been done to 
brighten their lives. The Queen’s Gar¬ 
den, a place of beauty and peace, was ; 
made not long ago out of a derelict 
piece of ground. It is a dream which 
came true by means of money given 
anonymously by a friend of the mission 
who saw the possibilities of the dumping 
ground behind the Memorial Church 
which had been for a long time an ugly 
and depressing sight. 

A Never-Ending Delight 

■ Now the ground lias been made a thing 
of beauty and a joy for ever. To old 
folk and tiny children especially this, 
garden is a never-ending delight. 

: The Children’s Church, on the busy 
Barking Road, is only part of a large 
bpilding crowded with children all 
through the week. It has a Nursery 
School, a clinic for babies, and rooms for 
Stouts, Guides, Boy Brigaders, and so 
on, and also for play hours and study 
circles. On Sundays the beautiful 
church is crowded with children, who 
help to conduct the services, for there 
arc boy deacons and a children’s choir. 

Gifts'of money and clothes for the 
mission will be gratefully received by 
The Superintendent, 409, Barking Road, 

! London, E.13. Pictures on page 7 


A PLEASURE SAVED 

The Rusholme Repertory Theatre in 
Manchester, threatened with extinction, 
has been saved ; and the inmates of 
Henshaw’s Blind Asylum are the most 
delighted section of the community, 

[They have never seen a single play 
there ; but they have heard and appre¬ 
ciated many. For every Monday even¬ 
ing an animated party of 25 is taken to 
the theatre free of charge. 

They have all been on many happy 
occasions, for this has been going on for 
seven years. It is done so quietly that 
the audience knows nothing of it. 

In the workshops of Henshaw’s, which 
turn out products famous all over the 
North, the play provides discussionior a. 
week of work, and gives, another keen 
interest* to darkened lives. =*.. . * t . 


A TRAIL QF GLORY 

Dust From the Andes 
Circling the World 

THE AIR OF HEAVEN . 

It is nearly a year since the rain of ashes, 
from 15 volcanoes poured down on 800 miles 
of Chile and Argentina, but still the dust is 
travelling round the world and colouring the 
sky. Here is a description of the sunrises Mrs 
Daisy Bates has been watching from her tent 
far away in the wilds of Australia, on the edge 
of civilisation. 

There are always beautiful sunsets on 
the great Nullarbor Plain, but there have 
been specially beautiful sunrise and sun¬ 
set glows since the Andean upheaval. 

Just before sunrise comes a light I 
had never seen before. It is a radiant 
brightness that is neither dawn nor sun¬ 
rise glow, but something clearer and 
brighter, softer and more shining, than 
any earthly, glow. It is like a glimpse of 
the air of heaven. It breaks suddenly 
into dawn, and the whole sky is filled 
with its soft radiance, pure and white as 
one might imagine the haloes of saints 
: and angels. 

Serene Beauty and Mystery 

The great silence of the early morning 
: adds to the serene beauty and. mystery 
of this strange bright glow. It lasts but 
a few minutes, yet the Sun seems to pale 
and darken the air.when he finally peers 
over the edge of the world. 

The sunset glow is as beautiful. From 
a pale golden horizon a soft golden rose 
' spreads over the western half of the sky 
as the morning radiance spreads over 
the eastern. From the flames along the 
horizon great broad streams of many 
I colours slope upward gently in an ever- 
\ widening and colour-changing flow, like 
} a glorious fan unrolled and spreading 
| over the sky, its handle a golden flame 
where the Sun went down. 

| The bright .glow from the Andean dust 
I is the frame and background of these 
! coloured streams, and as they merge 
into the moonlight and the moonlight 
overcasts the light of the stars the. 
Andean glow seems to linger among 
them, and they brighten and twinkle 
and shine as they never could in ordinary 
moonlight. 

Such is the beauty that has come to 
me over thousands of miles of sea from 
South America. 


WISHING WELLS FOR 
WISHING WELL 

There are few people in the world so 
hard-hearted that, on hearing of a child 
who is ill, they would not wish him well 
again if they could. 

The Junior Red Cross of New South 
Wales has found a way to make at least 
same of these wishes come true. 

The members, by combining their 
efforts, have been able to establish a 
children’s sanatorium at Shuna. In 
order to help to raise money for it they 
have hit oh the ingenious idea of estab¬ 
lishing “ wishing wells ” at two tourist 
centres, Leura Falls and Katoomba 
Falls. When happy holiday-makers go 
past these wells and think of others worse 
off than, themselves their generous 
hearts prompt them to wish these others 
well; they have the satisfaction of know¬ 
ing that a coin in the money-box is a 
definite, practical way of making their 
wishes come true. 

This is one of the few sensible ways of 
transforming an old superstition that 
we have encountered. We certainly 
wish well to the Juniors of New,South 
Wales who thought of it, and to the 
little ones in their sanatorium. . . 


THE SPEED AGE 

Almost a year to the day after Sir 
Malcolm Campbell had established a 
world’s record speed at Daytona Beach 
he set up a fresh record, increasing his 
speed by over 18 miles an hour.. His 
new record for the measured mile is the 
extraordinary speed of a little over 272 
miles an. hour. 


THE HOUSE OF THE 
SECOND CHANCE 

C.N. TO THE RESCUE 

Who Will Rally To Save the 
Sinking Ship ? 

POOR CHILDREN CALLING 

Where there’s a will there’s a way; 
and we at;e delighted to feel that a way 
Is being found by C.N. readers to save 
the House of the Second Chance. 

That is what we must call the Little • 
Folks Home at Bexhill, the seaside 
branch of the Queen’s Hospital for 
Children in London. 

It has lost the support it had enjoyed 
for years from a magazine which has * 
now ceased publication, and the C.N. 
is. rejoiced to think that its readers are . 
helping to fill the gap in its finances. 

An Encouraging Start 

.To raise £60 a week, which is the cost, 
of keeping this Home going, is no easy 
task, but before the appeal could have 
reached children in far countries. .^50 
had been received from C.N. readers who 
had made up their minds that ■ the 
Home should not close down. 

This is a very encouraging start, and 
the Sunshine Lady sends to all those who 
contributed so generously her warmest 
thanks, not only for the little patients 
now at Bexhill, but for the larger 
number waiting to go there. 

Coming to the rescue means a great 
responsibility, and we hope those readers 
who did not sec the appeal in the C.N. 
will now send all the pounds, shillings, 
and pence they can spare to the Sunshine 
Lady, Queen’s Hospital for Children, 
Hackney Road, London, E.2. There 
could be no better way of' spending 
money than in maintaining this House 
of the Second Chance, where slum 
children are restored to health and 
happiness in delightful surroundings. 

Something Worth While, 

That second chance I It changes the 
destinies of hundreds of children. Here 
is one of the many instances of it. A 
boy from the East End came into the 
Queen’s Hospital desperately ill. For six 
months the doctors fought for his life. 
Many operations were necessary, and at 
last.his worst troubles seemed over.. But 
by then he was terribly weak, and did 
not seem to make further progress. 

Then his second chance came. With * 
great care he was taken by ambulance- 
from his bed in the hospital direct to a 
bed in the Little Folks Home at Bexhill. 
The change of air and surroundings and 
the sunshine in the open-air wards had 
an immediate and astonishing effect. 
He gained weight, the colour came back 
to his cheeks, and he could soon sit up. 
Before long he could walk about; and 
now there is every prospect that he will 
be sent home perfectly well. 

Is it not ivorth while ? Will you not 
help\ with this Second Chance for so many 
of our poor little ones ? 

A LITTLE PILGRIMAGE 
One More Mistake Put Right 

I shall not see the shadows ; ’ 

I shall not feel the rain ... 

sang Christina Rossetti; and in High- 
gate Cemetery now over her grave the 
shadows fall and the rain sweeps down, 
a neglected grave until a few weeks ago. 

Then one who loved her poetry came 
and found it in this state. He is a young 
American living for a time in London, 
visiting many old shrines. Actually, 
he says, the dates on the stones were 
incorrect, and he did not rest until the 
errors were righ ted. He cleared the leaves 
and weeded round the spot, putting new 
urns in place of the broken ones. 

This seems a touching little pilgrimage 
which would have appealed to the heart 
of the poet herself. 
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THE CHANGING PRAIRIE 
Since 1901 the Canadian 
Government has sent out 117 
million seedling trees to form 
shelter belts on thousands of 
farms. Extended stretches of 
treeless prairie are now the 
exception in Western Canada. 
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THE LUTINE’S GOLD 
An attempt is to be made to 
salvage with suction tubes the 
gold from the Britiih frigate 
Lutinc, which was sunk off the 
Isle of Terschelling in 1799. 


TWO SUNS 

A curious phenomenon was 
observed over the. Chichibu 
Mountains of Japan when two 
suns appeared in the sky. One 
was a reflection in a cloud of 
frozen vapour. 


BUSY FISHERMEN 
Eskimos arc now busy 
catching halibut in 
certain open waters on 
the Greenland coast. 
They tow the fish ashore, 
holding the line in their 
teeth while they paddle. 


TLANTtCi 


LESS SUEZ TRAFFIC 
Shipping of 28,340,000 
tons used the Suez 
Canal last year, a 
decrease of 5‘6 per cent 
on 1931. Though British 
tonnage was less it still 
accounts for over half 
the total. 


SEALS COMING ASHORE 
Seals arc now coming ashore in 
the Falkland Islands to rear their 
families and will remain for 
several weeks. There are two 
large and about 100 small islands 
in the Falklands group. 



BIRDS HOLD UP PLANE 
An incoming air liner was held 
up at Salisbury by a dense flock 
of birds on the aerodrome. They 
would not move until the pilot 
fired his Vercy-light pistol. 


A LAKE’S STRANGE BEHAVIOUR 
New Zealand’s biggest lake, 
Taupo, which is in the volcanic 
region of North Island, has been 
behaving strangely of late, its 
waters rising and falling nearly 
two feet every 22 minutes. 


FAITHFUL UNTO DEATH OLYMPIA THE GREAT 


Sad Story From Cornwall 

The little town of Callington in Corn¬ 
wall will not soon forget the day when 
it was plunged into mourning by the 
laying of three members of one house¬ 
hold in a single grave. All three, Mr and 
Mrs Cobblediclc and their daughter 
Bertha, had died from pneumonia 
within a few hours. 

Bertha was a Sunday School teacher 
and the chief cissistant at the post office. 
Her charming personality, never-failing 
courtesy, and open-hearted kindness 
won for her the esteem of all with whom 
she came into contact. 

From miles round hundreds of people, 
including unemployed, old age pension¬ 
ers, post office officials, tradespeople, 
farmers, and members of the British 
Legion and the local Brotherhood, 
attended to pay their tributes, Mr 
Isaac Foot left his Parliamentary duties 
to be present. 

. The minister who' conducted the 
service said the family had lived happy 
and contented lives in their cottage 
home, which was a typical little Cornish 
homestead ; Bertha was the true public 
servant of a type all too rare today. 
Faithful Unto Death was the inscrip¬ 
tion on the wreath from the Callington 
postmaster, bearing reference to the 
fact that, the post office staff being 
depleted by sickness, Bertha, although 
ill herself, ’ persisted in her duties until 
she collapsed. ^ 


Biggest Fair Ground in Europe 

Olympia, London’s huge exhibition 
hall is to have the largest roof-span in 
Europe. A new building is to be erected 
which will double the accommodation 
available for exhibitions. 

It is proposed to move Addison Road 
Station to a hew position between the 
old and new exhibition buildings. 

The extensions will cost a million and 
a half pounds and will provide work for 
between 3000 and 4000 men. If support 
in the matter of new exhibitions can be 
obtained work is likely to start within a 
few months, and the greatly enlarged 
Olympia should be ready two years 
from now. It will be capable of housing 
the entire London section of the British 
Industries Fair, and will be the largest 
centre in Europe for fairs and exhibitions. 


JOSEPH WRIGHT BECOMES 
INSPECTOR 

Londoners will still be lucky in hearing 
the voice and seeing the cheerful smile 
of Joseph Wright when he comes round 
the bus saying : Tickets, please 1 

It will not be as bus conductor, 
however, but as an inspector that 
Joseph Wright will perform his work. 
Since his bravery in rescuing a drowning 
man from the Thames (which we related 
in the C.N.) the L.G.O.C. has promoted 
its hero to the rank of inspector. 


SMUGGLED ARMS GO BACK 

The smuggling of 200 machine guns 
and 100,000 rifles from Brescia in Italy 
to the old armament factories at Steyr 
and Hirtenberg in Austria in January 
led to a strong note of protest by the 
French and British Governments to 
the Austrian Government. 

The Socialist Party of Austria itself 
was also indignant at such a breach of 
the Treaty of St Germain, under which 
Austria and Hungary are pledged not 
to import or export war material. 

It was feared that these arms were 
intended for the Heimwehr, an Austrian 
Fascist body, or for the Croatian rebels 
against Yugo-Slavia, Austria explained 
that they were sent by the Italian 
owners to the Austrian factories for 
reconditioning, and undertook to see 
that they were sent back as soon as the 
contract had been fulfilled. 


CHARLOTTE BRONTE’S LETTER 

After buying books at a sale in St 
Asaph a Baptist minister discovered 
that 011c of his volumes had inside it 
the original of a letter written by 
Charlotte Bronte in 1877. 


PLANES ON THE ROOF 
New Aerodrome For London 

One of the chief disadvantages of 
flying travel is that terminal aerodromes 
ate so often miles away from the towns 
they serve. 

So far as London is concerned this 
may be remedied before long, for a 
scheme is afoot to build a huge flat roof 
over the goods-yard between King’s 
Cross and St Pancras Stations. . 

This roof, which is to have a series of 
wide runways arranged like the spokes of 
a wheel, is to be used as an aerodrome. 
A company has been formed and per¬ 
mission to proceed with the project is 
to be sought in Parliament. 

In addition to the convenience for 
passengers the site provides a valuable 
link between railway and air interests 
and suggests a closer cooperation of the 
two. The scheme is likely to cost five 
millions, and the fact that financiers can 
be found to interest themselves in it is 
striking proof of the rapid progress that 
is being made in flying. 

A LONG-LOST TREASURE 

Will the Seine be made to give up 
Louis the Sixteenth’s jewels ? 

When the Revolution was threatened 
the French King is said to have packed 
his gold plate and jewels on the little 
Telemaque, but the boat was overladen, 
and she sank at Quilleboeuf on the Seine 
in January 1790. 

Now the Italian salvage ship Artiglio, 
which raised the gold from the sunken 
liner Egypt, is arranging to search for the 
lost treasure. 


THE SILENT STAGE 

A remarkable performance of Sir 
J. M. Barrie's play The Admirable 
Crichton has lately been given in the 
Deaf and Dumb Mission Hall of Paisley. 
The players interpreted their parts by 
means of the finger-sign language to a 
delighted audience of deaf and dumb. 


OLD MORGAN’S GOOD 
TURN | 

A Pit Horse Saves His Master 

This moving little story of aj pit 
horse’s devotion to his master comes 
from North Wales! | 

Old Morgan, the horse, was 30 years 
old, and for a quarter of a century] the 
animal had worked in the pits of 
Cwmgorse Colliery, on the borders of 
Carmarthen and Glamorgan. Old Mor¬ 
gan’s stable was underground, and it 
was the habit of the hauliers to come 
every morning to the stables and lead 
the beasts out to start their work of 
dragging the wagons along the rails J 

The other day Old Morgan watched 
this usual scene taking place, but] his 
own master, Dan Harris, failed to come 
for him. After a quarter of an hour 
had passed Old Morgan, as if he guessed 
that something was wrong, went to 
look for his master, and found him 
lying on the wagon-track unconscious, 
injured by a fall of rock. 

Thereupon Old Morgan gripped his 
master’s coat between his teeth and 
dragged him off the metals just as a 
string of wagons came thundering along. 

Wc feel sure the faithful old horse will 
get an extra ration of oats every day. 

MORE LIFELIKE PICTURES 

For six weeks tlic C.N, has tieen 
issuing the wonderful Lifelike Pictures, 
and it is obvious that they are Very 
popular , with our readers. There I are 
still more to come, so, to save disappoint¬ 
ment, it would be well to place an order 
with a newsagent to deliver the p4per 
each week. * . . 

Although some of the pictures appear 
very blurred they are all seen \yith 
remarkable stereoscopic effect through 
the Magic Spectacles given with jthe 
C.N. for February 4. Place the pictures, 
as they appear each week, in the self- 
binder album which was also given with 
that issue. The complete set will malie a 
collection of absorbing interest. 

More Lifelike Pictures Next Week 
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The Boy Who Will Be 
Prime Minister 

There is a bright boy somewhere who will 
one day be the proud Prime Minister of this 
country, and this is the kind of speech he 
will broadcast to the nation. 

/"There is no man who would 
A not be profoundly moved 
to be Prime Minister of this 
great < nation, for it has led 
mankind for centuries. We have 
done wonders as a people ;' in 
.war and in peace the power of 
this small island has been a 
spectacle to stir the world. 

But in those years that 
followed on the war our states¬ 
men lost their genius. Our men 
had won the war for them, but 
our statesmen could not win the 
peace. We had a National Govern¬ 
ment which made a brave show in 
the world, but its great idea was 
that unemployment must settle 
itself, that it had come to stay. 

And so those who were able to 
carry on were broken down at 
last by carrying on their backs 
this army of millions who did 
nothing, who longed for work and 
could not get it, and broke their 
hearts and lost their strength. 

My Government does not be¬ 
lieve this nation is done for. It 
believes it has the power to keep 
its people, to find them work to 
do, and to - carry on another 
thousand years. We are going 
to stop this senseless tragedy, 
this steady paralysing of our 
working folk. We declare that 
from this day no man shall be 
paid for doing nothing, but any 
man shall be paid for doing some¬ 
thing. We will keep a man in 
comfort and he shall work for it. 

Everywhere there is work to 
be done. We have planned out 
the country in provinces, with 
an Employment Board for every 
province. It has work of every 
kind waiting, and it has this 
vast army of labour at its dis¬ 
posal. It will call on every man 
to work out the equivalent of 
his pay. If his week's pay 
equals three days wages he will 
work three days for it, and all this 
work which is waiting to be done 
(cleaning up wastes, pulling down 
slums, reclaiming marshes, mak¬ 
ing roads, planting trees, build¬ 
ing a decent post office in every 
• village) will be done with this 
State-paid labour. Now a man will 
hold up his head, for he takes no 
charity. Now the country will 
hold up its head, for it is saving 
its men from wasting in idleness. 

The idea is dead that there is 
nothing to do for all these mil¬ 
lions. The idea is dead that men 
must live on charity. The idea 
is born that men shall be paid 
for work crying out to be done, 
and that a great country shall 
rise again and be strong. 

Let every man to his Employ¬ 
ment Board ; the Minister of 
Employment will see that work is 
found for him to do. And so to 
business—and Prosperity.. 



The Editor’s Table 

> John Carpenter House, London 

above the hidden waters of the ancient River 
Fleet f the cradle of the Journalism of the world 



The Skyline of London 

|t is a long time since the .; ugliest 
block of buildings in London 
was set up facing Buckingham Palace, 
and now that the Government of the 
British Empire has found it impossible 
to protect the skyline of the Mall, 
the finest in London, it seems worth 
while to remember a small thing 
that few people know. 

It seems that we owe the 8o-feet 
limit of the Building Act (now to be 
raised) to Queen Victoria, who, when 
she looked, out from Buckingham 
Palace and saw the terrible block of 
Queen Anne's Mansions towering above 
St James's Park, sent for the responsible 
Minister and demanded that 'a height 
limit should be put in the Building Act. 

The story was told not long ago 
by Mr Maurice Webb to the Royal 
Society of Arts, and it makes us wish 
that Queen Victoria's grandson would 
send for a responsible. Minister and 
insist that a Government should 
govern, and that those who arc the 
trustees of the beauty of London 
should be worthy of their trust. 

• © 

It Is Said 

Jt is said that a patient of a famous 
doctor the other day, being simple* 
and from the deep country, believed 
that the clinical thermometer which 
the physician put in his mouth was a 
method of treatment and earnestly 
declared that he felt better after three 
minutes of it. The wise physician, 
scenting that the man's trouble- was 
imaginary, went on with that treat¬ 
ment and cured.the visitor,. 

It is said that a bright'look, a cheer¬ 
ful, steady greeting from a friend, 
does much to raise the spirits of a 
man going off to business in consider¬ 
able depression. Love and optimism 
are keeping things going today, and 
everybody should contribute at least 
a smile occasionally. 

© 

A Bore 

The C .N. • agrees entirely with the 
opinion of the B.B.C. expressed 
so emphatically by the House of 
Commons. For every grumbler there 
must be a thousand who are grateful 
to Sir John Rcith and his marvellous 
company at Broadcasting House, 

Most of us, no doubt, are among 
the grumblers at times; we our¬ 
selves have grumbled often at some¬ 
thing appearing in the C.N. catching 
our eye all too late to stop it. 

One thing we do wish the B.B.C. 
would end is the perfectly futile 
nonsense of making speeches with 
full stops, semi-colons, and commas. 

This is Thursday comma and it 
has been raining full stop But what 
matters semi-colon we shall keep dry 
somehow full stop 

On behalf of a vast number of in¬ 
telligent listeners we protest that this 
j childish gibberish has become a bore. 


Peter Puck 
Wants To Know 


If 

Jf any nation begins to hum and 
haw and make excuses to avoid 
inspection and control of its civil 
aviation by the League of Nations, 
then we are for it. Sir Ian Hamilton 
© 

Have You Seen It? 

Children, have you seen the budding 
Of the trees in valleys low ? 
Haveyouwatched it creeping, creeping, 
Up the mountains, soft and slow ? 
Weaving here a plush-like mantle, 
Brownish, greyish, reddish, green, 
Changing, changing, daily,.hourly, 

Till it shines in emerald sheen ? 

Let Him Answer It 

This little prayer by the Emperor of Japan 
has just been published. 

That the world may be 
Calm as the sea 
At morn, is my prayer 
To the gods that be. 

© ■ 

Tip-Cat 

^ railway stoker has written his auto¬ 
biography. He is used to piling 
things on. 

0 

A Londoner has an old motor-bus in 
his back garden. He must have 
caught it. 

. 0 

A cow which grazed on a golf course 
was suspected of swallowing a ball. 

Thought it was 
a round meal. 

0 

Parts of old 
Plymouth 
are coming 
down. Blit the 
population is 
going up. 

0 

Amap of Roman 
Britain has 
just been pub¬ 
lished. Rather 
out of date. 

0 

An Essex ath¬ 
lete says his 
recreation is weight-lifting. He can't 
call it light amusement. 

' . 0 

London suburbs are full of perambu¬ 
lators. The common wheel. 

-0 . 

gTOCKiNGS, we are told, should fit like 
a glove. We prefer them to fit like 
stockings. 

0 

Victorian women knew the value of 
deportment. Liked a good carriage. 
□ 

Britain has the largest needle output in 
the world, A point in its favour, 

. • © 

The Broadcaster 

C.N. Calling the World 
r JhiE Queen has given two pianos to 
the Girls Guild of Good Life at 
Shoreditch. 

m r George Markham has not 
missed ringing the church'bells 
at Levington in, Suffolk for 52 years. 
JiiE roads of Kingsbury will in future 
be lined only with trees that flower. 
JUST AN IDEA 
Keep moving. Laziness leads to stag¬ 
nation , stagnation to rust . 



If good books are 
bound to last 


Home Thoughts From 
India 

The hot weather season has now begun 

in India. - - ' ‘ , 

r \n these unshaded, burning 

^ plains. 

Beneath this Indian sky, one 
dreams 

Of little mossy English lanes, 

Of mists and hurrying heather 
streams. 

JvJo living leafy thing is seen 
Save where a hedge of cactus 
stands 

To mock the thought of English 
green ' . 

And spread its leaves like cruel 
hands. 

With heads erect To bear their 
loads ! 

The people pass from street to 
street, 

Through the deep dust upon the 
roads 

Which whitens on their bare 
brown feet. 

r p l he vultures wait, on ponderous 
wings, 

Watching above the lifeless plain, 

While far at home a brown lark 
sings 

That England's Spring is born 
again. Marjorie ‘Wilson 
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Spring Song 


V heart is full of happiness , 

In spite of influenza ! 

To the sweet symphony of Spring 
I add this gay cadenza ! 

/fiiROUGH curtains new and 
flowered and fine 
There peeps a smiling fellow, 
Who greets my golden daffodils 
And walls of primrose-yellow. 

^\nd on two lovely pictures now 
In golden light he lingers, 

As if he thought he painted them 
With tapering yellow fingers 1 

'Yhen through the doorway 1 
comes my dear, ' 

Bringing my favourite flowers, 
Sweet violets that softly breathe 
Of love for ever ours. 

Out in the sunshine is the sound 
Of happy children's voices, 
For, Spring has come in green and 
gold, 

And all my heart rejoices ! , 

J[/Jy house is full of happiness , 

In spite of influenza ! 

To the sweet symphony of Spring 
1 add this gay cadenza ! 

Estelle Boughton 

© 

It May Be Over 

Open the window. Look without! 

Keep not gloom's curtain drawn 
Lest—deeming .night still here—we 
miss 

The skies afire with dawn. 

For maybe when our courage ebbs, 
And hope has all but died, 

Unknown outside our doors has come 
The turning of the tide. Town Girl 

© 

The English Voice 

The English voice, dear, cultured, 
unhurried, seemed like the voice of a 
friend long absent, and the grasp of 
the hand. 

A Listener-in on Gabriola Island 
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A Free Trader Behind the Tariff Wall 


WHAT SEVEN MILLION 
PEOPLE MAKE 

BIRD’S-EYE VIEW OF OUR 
NATIONAL WORKSHOP 

A Very Serious Thing For 
All of Us 

OUTPUT TOO SMALL 

The Board of Trade has published its 
summary report on the Census of Pro¬ 
duction of 1030. It shows what our in¬ 
dustries produce, as distinguished from 
moving thing's about, or dealing in them, 
or merely making profits out of them. 

Production is all-important. The true 
basis of British wealth is the output of 
tangible things—coal, steel, cotton goods, 
leather, earthenware, paper, brassware, 
ships, toys, locomotives, mousetraps, 
electricity, lemonade, and so on. 

Value of Total Production 

It is shown in the Report that in 1930 
the grand total of British industrial out¬ 
put amounted to ^1,431,800,000. We 
have to make a slight adjustment in 
these figures, because the output of very 
small firms was omitted. Probably 80 
millions is’ sufficient to allow for this, so 
that we may put the figure at roundly 
: £i, 512,000,000. 

Now let us see how many men, 
women, boys, and girls were'actually 
making things in 1930, The official figure 
is only 6,784,100; and if we add to this 
an estimate of 450,000 for the small 
firms we get a total of 7,234,100. 

The only other productive industries 
in the country are agriculture and 
fisheries; and these, unfortunately, em¬ 
ploy comparatively few. Therefore we 
have it established that only the smaller 
part of our workers are making things. 

The number of people engaged in all 
sorts of occupations is roundly 21 mil¬ 
lions, so that we get the astonishing fact 
. that little more than one in three of our 
' working people are producing anything. 

The Work of Each Worker 

This is a matter for the serious con¬ 
sideration of our rulers and our people 
alike. Ours is one of the chief workshops 
of the world and is peculiarly fitted to do 
productive work, yet only one in three of 
our workers is engaged in mining or 
manufacture, while employment in agri¬ 
culture is at a very low ebb. 

Taking the 6,784,100 employed by the 
■big producers and dividing that number 
into the net output of ^1,431,800,000, we 
get only ^211 as the output per worker. 

Think what light this throws on 
poverty ! This £211 per worker is the 
. sole fund out of which is paid interest, 
dividends, management, salaries, and 
.wages. Yet if the whole £211 were taken 
by each worker without deduction we 
see what a small sum it amounts to. 
After deduction of the items we have 
.mentioned, what is left for the worker is 
.obviously small. 

Yet the ^211 .worth of goods per. 
worker has to serve our entire population 
of 46,000,000 people. That helps us to 
understand why the majority of people 
possess so few goods. . 

Finally we give the big groups making 
up the total. 

What We Made in 1930 

£ Millions Workers 

Mining •.153 - 1,010,100 

Building, and so on .. 88 .. 452,100 

Public Utilities.. .. 186 ,r 770,500 

Chemicals. 70 ... 175,100 

Iron and Steel .. .. 87 .. 470,400 

Engineering and Ships 156 .. 733,700 ! 

Vehicles .. .. 61 .. 272,300 

Textiles . 135 .. 963,900 

Clothing .. .... 71 446,400 

Food, Drink, Tobacco 179 / .. 447,300 

Paper and Printing .. 99 .. 360,400 

Thus wc can take a bird's-eye view of 
British industry, No thinking person 
can pretend to be satisfied with such 
figures, for it is to be borne in mind that 
they represent a development of .nearly 
two centuries of industrial power. 


I x is a good prospect for the world that 
A Mr Roosevelt lias appointed Senator 
Cordell Hull as his Secretary of State. . 

The holder of this office in the Ameri¬ 
can Govern merit is responsible for the 
relations of his country with foreign 
nations, and is the most important 
member of the Cabinet; indeed, should 
both the President and the Vice- 
President of America die in the next 
four years Senator Hull would auto¬ 
matically succeed to the Presidency. 


T he black day an elderly man of 
Lancashire had been dreading for 
months seemed to be near at hand. 

He and his dog, who had been close 
companions through many ups and 
downs, would have to part, for he had 
■been summoned for having no licence. 

** What have you to say.? " asked one 
of the magistrates. 

" He's my pal. I have been under 
the doctor for months, and I have no 
money for a licence)", said the old man. 

At first they said they would allow 
him a fortnight , in which to 1 find the 
money ; but every. Englishman loves a 
dog, and the sight of the deiected fi^ure^ 


Senator Hull is a strong advocate of 
the drastic lowering of the tariff • wall 
which the Hoover administration has 
built up round America; he is, in fact, 
called a free trader in his own country. 

All his life he has been associated with 
Tennessee, 'in which State he was born 
61 years ago. He is a lawyer and has 
been a member of Congress since 1907, 
except for one year. He is a man without 
vanity or self-importance, and goes by 
tram to and from his office. 


in the dock may have made the magis¬ 
trates realise what it would have meant 
to be in the old man's shoes. What 
would it feel like to part with Jock, that 
Airedale and bundle of energy, or with 
Roy, that rough-haired,terrier and joy- 
ous'companion of many walks ? 

A wave of pity swept the court. The 
magistrates put their hands' in their 
pockets. So did the court officials. A 
collection was made, 7s 6d . was sub¬ 
scribed, and. a policeman was sent .to 
the post office to buy a licence while the 
old man sat by .the waiting-room’fire. 

And so the'black day never arrived, 
and the two friends are still together.’ 


HATS OFF 

GUIDES ON A HIGH 
PLATEAU 

Bournemouth Rangers Carry 
Out a Fine Plan 

CAMP ON DUDSBURY HILL 

Some time ago there was a delightful 
little story in the C.N. telling how the 
Bournemouth Rangers invited twenty 
crippled Guides from Nottingham to 
spend a summer holiday with them. 

That was three years ago, but the 
Rangers did not stop at this good turn. 
Entertaining their less fortunate sister 
Guides became an annual affair. 

It was a difficult undertaking to find 
a house where guests might stay, though 
estate agents in the town promised to 
lend an empty house if it should still 
be unlet when the Guides came. 

But two years ago*, when 24 Brownies 
from Epsom had been invited to 
Bournemouth, the house at which they 
were going to stay had been let only a 
short time before their arrival. The 
Bournemouth Guides decided that they 
must have a house of their own as soon 
as possible. 

How To Get Things Done 

As every C.N. reader knows. Guides, 
like Scouts, have a way of getting things 
done. They brush aside difficulties and 
work with a will until they have accom¬ 
plished what they have set out to do. 

Last summer, when 24 Guides from 
poor homes in London arrived as guests 
of the Rangers, a delightful new camp 
house was ready to receive them. 

Hats off to the Bournemouth Guides ! 
This permanent building was' opened 
free of debt about a year ago and it is 
successfully paying its way. Already 
350 campers, including some New Zea¬ 
land Guides, have stayed there. 

This house of their dreamy could not 
have been built on a more beautiful site, 
for the Guides chose Dudsbury Hill, on 
the borders of the New Forest and only 
four miles from Bournemouth, as their 
permanent camping-ground. ■ 

On this high plateau, which is known 
as Dudsbury Castle, our prehistoric 
ancestors made an encampment long 
ago, as from here they commanded 
views of the whole countryside and 
could watch for surprise attacks. 

Celts, Romans, Saxons, Normans, 
fighting battles on that war-scarred 
ground, little thought that hundreds of 
years after those earthworks would 
still .stand. Now, within their bounds, 
the blue-clad figures of the Guides, an 
organisation well known as a world-wide 
t peace- movement, are often to be seen 
moving to and fro, intent on the pleasures 
of camp life. 

The Camp House 

All last summer green and white tents 
covered 'the three separate camp sites 
Dudsbury holds. Camp succeeded camp 
as more and more Rangers and Guides 
discovered the delights and beauties of 
. the place. Bird and animal life abounds, 
and the Guides arc replanting wild 
flowers to take the place of those up¬ 
rooted by trespassers in the past. 

The Camp House is a one-storeyed 
building with a flat roof, where on fine 
nights the Guides may sleep beneath 
the stars and through the day may look 
over the parapet. across the fields and 
woodlands. Not now do they scan the 
horizon for approaching enemies, but 
they bask peacefully in the sun and 
enjoy the invigorating air. 

The Bournemouth Rangers are already 
planning to invite more Guides from 
slum districts to come this year to a 
summer camp on Dudsbury Hill. . 


THE BURNING OF THE REICHSTAG 

The Reichstag, the Parliament Build¬ 
ing of Germany facing the Tiergarten in 
Berlin, has been seriously damaged by 
fire. The Chamber was burned out and 
the flames leaping above the dome were 
seen for miles. This wanton destruction 
! ! was the work of incendiaries. . • ' 



Work for Idle Hands To Do 


This waste at West Ham has boon made Into the garden below 



This garden at West Ham has been made from the waste land above 


All over the country, while three million men are being paid for doing nothing, work is 
everywhere crying out to be done. This is a piece of work just done at West Ham by the 
friends of the Central Mission there. See page 4, 


The Black Day did not arrive 


1 
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Thousands of 
Wills 


The Work of the Public 
Trustee 

One of the most helpful ways in 
'which the .State touches the. private 
lives of individuals is through the 
Public Trustee Office. 

Anybody can appoint the ; State a 
trustee under a will or a settlement 
with , full knowledge that his wishes 
will be carried out to the letter. 

Last year the Public Trustee dealt 
with income and capital to the value of 
^60,000,000, and only one claim was 
made' against him. This concerned an 
income of ^26 paid to the“ 'wrong- 
member of a family. - 

1 About..3.0,000 wills and trusts have 
been administered since the office came 
intoexistence in' 1908, and at the 
present time 18,500 are being dealt with, 

Property worth £$ 0,000,000 and funds 
worth ^215,000,000 - are now in the 
control : of the Public Trustee, who 
pays out to beneficiaries about ten 
millions a year. 

In the administration of its trust 
many are the problems the office is 
called on to solve,' the State acting 
like a benevolent uncle in. settling 
family difficulties. 

THE TWO LANCELOTS 

We .arc growing steadily more'aware 1 
of the value of comity, records; - 
1 . Nottingham is'sorting hers. • "• ; . 

Once* these precious documents lay 
helter-skelter in a room under the 
Shire Hall, and two cells are still full 
of them; but now they are being classified 
and carried to new muniment rooms in 
. the offices of the County Council. 

One of the most interesting documents 
that has yet. turned up is a sixteenth- 
century book made for the use of one of 
the officers of Sherwood Forest in Tudor 
times. This old book tells us that one 
of the yerderers was Launcelot Roulston; 
3,11 d Sir Lancelot Rolleston is a member 
6 f the County Council today I 

For centuries the Rollestons have 
served Nottingham in one. way or 
another. A Rip Van Winkle who .fell 
asleep in the Nottingham of Elizabeth's 
day and woke up in ours would not find 
everything changed. 


ON THE KING’S YAGHT 

Although Commander Gavin’s book 
containing tlie history of all the royal 
yachts from the time of Charles the 
Second includes most of the interesting 
details about .the i King’s yacht Victoria 
and Albert, one little-known fact about 
it has been omitted. .- 

The Victoria arid Albert is a three- 
masted vessel of 4700 tons, and at’the 
base of each mast three coins are buried. 

The coin layers were Queen Victoria, 
King Edward, and King George. The 
Queen and. King Edward deposited a 
sovereign, a five-shilling piece, and a 
penny, but for some reason King George 
made his penny a half-crown. 

The royal yacht carries national relics 
of personal interest to tlie King, among 
them the flag which Scott flew on his 
last Antarctic expedition. . 


FUNNY 

The parish council of a small German 
town had to draw up a regulation 
making it incumbent on owners of dogs 
to put them on a lead when out walking. 
The first draft read as follows : ' 

: He tv ho owns a dog arid is seen running 
about the streets without a lead will be shot. 

“ That can’t be right,” said a member 
of the council; ” it sounds as if 'the 
owner was to be,shot.” ’ • ' . * ; ; 

So the regulation was redrafted, and 
now runs thus : ' ' ■ \ ; ■' v ‘ 

He who owns a dog and is seen running 
about the streets without a lead will , be 
shot—the dog . . • 


THE WORLD’S GOLD 
A New Record 

The first estimate of the world's pro-, 
duction of gold last year has appeared,- 
and the output, is stated at:23,500,000 
ounces, 700,000 more,thaq in 1931. 

There , has been a steady increase in 
production in recent years. . In 1923 the 
output was less than 18 million ounces, 
and in 1929 just under 20 millions. 

We can easily understand the stimu¬ 
lation of gold output when we remember 
that the great , fall ,in prices has made 
gold more valuable because exchange¬ 
able for more goods. . 

The monopolisation of . most- of the 
world’s gold by the. United States and 
France lias, of course, had much to do 
with the fall in pricey which has upset 
the world and brought millions to a 
•state of destitution.- y \ V. - 

GOOD NEWS OF BOW BELLS 

It is good news that Bow bells,: silent 
for nearly six years; are soon to be heard 
again; and we believe they will ring in 
more prosperous days for London. 

When will you pay me ? say the bells of Old 

Bailey, 5 . . 

When I grow rich, say the bells of Shoreditch. 
When will that be ? say the bells of Stepney * 

.1 do.not know, says the great bell of Bow. 

Peter Puck declares that the Bow bells 
know, more than we think 1 about the 
good time that is coming when, even if 
Londoners do not grow rich, there will 
be more employment and . hbpe 5 for 
every down-and-out., 

The church of St-Mary-le-Bow, in 
which the famous beils hang, is another 
example of the havoc done to buildings 
by London’s sooty atmosphere. Already 
^6000 has been spent on repairs to this 
church, which is said to be the oldest 
covered building in the City, and £2000 
more is needed before it'can be opened 
again for services. 

It was Mr Self ridge who paid £900 for 
the bells to be cleaned and recast* 

HALF ROUND THE WORLD 

The New * Zealander mentioned in these 
pages not long ago who in the last 34 years 
has ridden 60,000 miles to fetch his post 
may be interested to hear of a C.N. reader 
who can challenge his record, though not over 
such a long period of years. She writes from 
Czecho-Slovakia. 

I want to tell you that I have walked 
in, six years nearly half the distance 
round the world on my own feet to get 
the mail for all the inhabitants of the 
School of Guides of Dworek Cisowy in 
Poland. I was going to .the post office, 
every day during six years of my stay 
ill Dworek. It means six miles there 
and back every day, 180 miles a month, 
2160 miles a year, 12,960 miles in the 
course of six years. 

In summer I often took our donkey, 
called Dziopa, which means a ‘country 
girl; but * my everyday companion" was 
our- wolfdog, called Zboj, which ' means 
a highland brigand ! / - 

THE HONESTY CORPS 

Somebody has been toasting Sir 
Edward’Walter, and the C.N. is glad to 
say a word for him. 1 

Sir Edward Walter was deeply 
troubled ' long - ago • by the nation’s 
, disregard for its retired old soldiers* 
They were given a tiny; pension, and 
then ignored. About, 1859 Sir Edward 
organised a srriali number into a 
working corps. He knew they were 
trustworthy, Vand to give the public 
confidence in them every member was, 
•arid still is, guaranteed for £50. From 
that\ small; beginning the Corps of 
Cornmissionaires has grown hi numbers 
and public esteem, and now an honest 
old soldier stands in nearly every 
doorway of public importance. 


Something New 
With Metals 

How Mist Plating is Done 

...' Something new in the way of electro-, 
plating is likely to make big changes 
in an old and important industry. 

Instead of being able merely to plate* 
metals with other metals, such as copper 
with silver, iron with nickel or chromiurii,i 
and 'so on, it is now possible to plate 
cloth, paper, leather, wood. (indeed 
almost anything) not only with metals’ 
but even with such a thing as quartz. 
The new art is known as mist plating. : 
The object to be plated is placed in;a! 
vessel in which is u piece of the metal 
that is to be deposited upon it. The air,' 
is 'exhausted from the vessel until there- 
is an almost perfect vacuum, and the: 
metal is then heated by electrical means : 
until it begins to volatilise. ; -. 

The vapour of. .‘the bpilirig. metal: 
quickly deposits, as an excessively thin! 
coating, on the. object, which. is said 
to be more perfect than the.best electro- r 
plating. A perfect plating seems to 
be obtained with much less metal than 
would be required by tlie old method. 

Mist plating will make it possible to 
electro-plate almost anything with any 
metal, that can be vaporised in the 
apparatus. 


A GALLANT DEED _ 

The Gold Medal of the Royal Humane 
Society for the bravest deed of last year 
has been awarded to Benjamin Spencer 
of Johannesburg. 

He is employed by the City Engineer's 
Department as manager of a sewage 
farm at Klipspruit. One clay last year, 
when he was absent, a native worker 
went .down a manhole on the line of 
the outfall sewer and. was overcome by 
gas. Another native worker went to his 
help and collapsed, and the same fate 
overtook a third. 

Then a European went halfway down 
the ladder, but had to come. back,, and 
just reached the surface when he col¬ 
lapsed also. Other natives present then 
refused to descend the manhole.L V 
By now the news had reached Spencer. 
It seemed hopeless to try to save the. 
men in the sewer, arid descending into 
the poisoned air was dangerous in the 
extreme; but he tied, a cloth over his 
mouth and nose and w'ent down with a 
rope. One by one he raised the uncon¬ 
scious natives, .got a rope round them, 
and had them hauled to the top. Then 
he was pulled up himself, 

TEN MILES FROM CHARING 

cross j;A'-.'; 

From a .Beckenham schoolboy we 
have received ail astonishing list of the 
birds he has seen within ten miles of 
Charing Cross. We cannot find room for 
them all, for there are 86, but here are 
some of the rarer ones : 

Crossbill ' Yellow Wagtail 
Sandpiper - * Grey; Wagtail 

Widgeon .- Marsh Titmouse . 

Pied Flycatcher Long-tailed Titmouse 
Snipe . : . . Golden-crested Wren 

Heron; Red-backed Shrike • ; * 

Siskin . Redwing ; 

Lesser Redpoll Great Spotted Woodpecker 
Brambling Lesser Spotted Woodpecker 
Reed Bunting Redshank 


BENZOL FROM COAL 

The large-scale extraction of. benzol 
from coal for use.as motor-fuel is to be 
started by the Manchester Corporation 
Gas Department, and promises both 
cheaper fuel for Manchester omnibuses 
and cheapergas for the consumer; 

During the war a plant was established 
for the. extraction of benzol, arid toluol 
for use in tlie manufacture of explosives. 
Further developments in the process 
have since taken place at one of the 
Manchester gasworks, and for sonic time 
the extraction of benzol for use as 
motor-spirit has been going on; 
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2500 Years After 
Confucius 

A Great Descendant 

The great Chinese philosopher Con¬ 
fucius was born in 551 b.c. and lived to 
be 73, dying in 478 b.c. „ " - - ■■ 

It is of deep interest to learn that he 
has a direct descendant alive today in the 
person; of his Excellency Dr Rung, the 
Minister of Industries in ' the Chinese 
National Government. * 

; The. name Kung ought not to surprise 
us, because that was the proper Chinese 
name of Confucius. In full it was 
KTing Fu-Tsze. Europeans knew him 
as Confucius because that was the Latin 
.riame given to him by the Jesuit mis¬ 
sionaries in China. ; ; 

The'present Dr Kurig has for his full 
name Kung Hsiang Hsi. He is reputed. 
«to have great learning and to be a man 
of •; very wide interests. In that he 
reseinbles his great ancestor, . whose 
famous books, the Nine Classics, are the 
chief' literature of the Chinese, people 
arid the basis of Their ‘.moral system. 

V What Confucius sought, to do was to 
gather together and put into writing 
the collective wisdom and best teaching 
of all. the Chinese that had gone before 
him. Ho laid down the golden rule : 
.“ Do .to others as you would ,'that .they 
should do to you,” with its corollary : 
” Do not do to others i what you would 
not wish them to do to you,” v 

OUR SHRINKING FENLANDS 

; ' Major Gordon Fowl.cr has just, given 
to the Royal Geographical Society some 
most remarkable ..facts about the shrink¬ 
age of our peat-covered fenlands. 

. He told how an iron post, driven 
through about 22 feet of peat into the 
underlying clay in 1852, shows a most 
remarkable change. The post stands 
in Denton Fen in Huntingdonshire. The 
shrinkage of the peat at this point down 
to 1932 is shown to be over ten feet. 

Generally it seems that, before the 
drainage and cultivation of the fens, 
the level of the surface in many parts 
was aborit 16 feet higher than it is now. 

It is thought that with continuous 
improvement in drainage and cultivation 
the surface peat wilT continue to shrink 
until eventually farming over a. large 
area of the fens will be on clay instead 
of peat. 

THE NEW MAPS 

If we wish to see at a glance the uses 
to which our land is put, we should 
procure the maps the Land Utilisation 
Society has : produced, of the Isle of 
Wight, the south part of the New Forest, 
and the land south-west of London. 

..They ' are . printed in six. colours ; 
garden allotments and orchards, in 
purple, ■ heathland and moorland in 
yellow, dark green for forest arid wood¬ 
land, light green for meadowland, brown 
for. arable or tilled land, while land 
agriculturally unproductive is shown in 
red. Private parks and golf courses 
have been divided into pieces used for 
grazing and other purposes. / 

. The whole effect. is excellent and 
highly-instructive. .. ' ; 

THE ALMOST HUMAN 
PHOTO-CELL' > 

Among the many new things that.are 
being set for the photo-cell (or electric 
eye) to do are the counting of milk and 
cream bottles and the counting of 
crates of bottles as ’they pass along hn 
endless band.. ' .. . 

It is .also being, used in connection 
with the progress • of . the * making of 
welded steel tubes, turning the tubes out 
of the welding chamber as soon as they 
. are ready, a process which so far lias 
required considerable, skill on the part 
of experienced workmen, : . • 

Another use has been to make it 
indicate , whether printing ink will show 
through newspaper, and so save a costly 
test on the machine. 
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Every English Tree to Grow in an English Field 



Horse Chestnut 


Common Ash 


Laburnum 


Birch 


Sycamore 


Beech 


As mentioned on page 2 the scholars of Trinity County School at Wood Green have planted In their playing-field a specimen of every.native English tree and many others that have been 
established in this country long enough to be regarded as natives. Altogether more than 50 kinds of trees are represented in this miniature Kew, including the 40 shown here. 
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Michard Trevithick and Mis 
Puffing Billy 


E verybody will be delighted to know 
that a Committee has been ap¬ 
pointed to keep the centenary of Richard 
Trevithick this year, but we note an 
error in the first notice the Committee 
sends to The Times.. 

Richard Trevithick, says this state¬ 
ment, is buried in Dartford Parish 
Church, but this is not so. He lies on 
the hill behind the church, in an unknown 
grave of that cemetery which led to the 
old rhyme : 

Dartford folk are a curious people , 
They bury their dead above the steeple. 
Gundulf’s church tower rises 74 feet 
above the High Street, but looking 
down on,it from the hill behind is the 
tower set up by Dartford citizens in the 
middle of the 19th century, in memory 
of two brave men and a woman who 
perished here in the horrible reign of 
Mary Tudor. It is the Martyrs 
Memorial, set up on the hill made 
sacred by Chaucer’s pilgrims, whose 
first stopping-place was at the old 
chantry which stood here. 

Where the Witness Stands 

The chantry is no more, but the three 
martyrs of Dartford . (Nicholas Hall, 
Margery Polley, and Christopher Waid) 
have their monument in the ground 
chosen by old Dartford as the last resting- 
place of its people. “ Show some token 
upon me for good,” said the poor linen 
weaver Christopher Waid as he went into 
the fire, “ that they which hate me may 
see it and be ashamed, because thou, 
Lord, hast helped me and comforted 
me ” ; and the witness stands where 
the best view of the old town is to be 
had, and where all who love progress 
should come, for here lies one of the 
forerunners of our modem world, a 
dreamer and founder of the age we live 
in, Richard Trevithick, 

He lies above the Norman tower in 
the graveyard of St Edmund's Chantry 
where the Martyrs Memorial stands. 
The old inn where he lived is still in the 
High Street with its ancient courtyard 
and the gallery round. Here Trevithick 
lived and died. He has a window in 
Westminster Abbey, and a fine tablet 
in Dartford Church engraved with his 
portrait and a picture of his engine, 
“to perpetuate the memory of one 
whose splendid gifts spread lustre on 
this town.” 

Honour to the Town 

Among all the proud records of Dart- 
ford is none which brings more honour 
to the town than the story of the Dart¬ 
ford men who saved poor Trevithick 
from a pauper’s grave, , 

Poor Captain Dick ! He was the most 
famous of the long line of workmen 
who have passed through John Hall’s 
Engineering Works, and his. comrades 
must have had a natural pride in their 
association with this struggling genius. 

He had done wonders. About the 
time Napoleon was terrifying Europe 
young Richard Trevithick was frighten¬ 


ing the Cornish people with his fiery 
dragon. Every engine that puffs steam 
today is a descendant of the little Puffing 
Billy which ran along the narrow lanes 
of Cornwall and drove people indoors, 
crying that the devil was out. Trevi¬ 
thick's first wheels went round by steam 
on a table in Camborne, and on the 
first Christmas Eve in the 19th-century 
he moved the first load of passengers 
ever carried by steam. He drove a 
steam carriage through Oxford Street 
before Trafalgar. But he fell on hard 
times. He fed George Stephenson 
with ideas but could hardly feed him¬ 
self with bread. At last he found himself 
in Dartford, a workman at Hall's, and 
he lived at the Bull Inn in the High 
Street, where the old courtyard still 
has the gallery running round it. 

Disappointed But Immortal 

He died at the inn just before the dawn 
of the Victorian Era, a poor, troubled, 
disappointed man,. and yet immortal. 
They would have laid him in a pauper’s 
grave, but the workmen of Dartford 
collected to save him from that stain. 
They, carried him to the churchyard on 
the hill and bore the expense of watching 
the grave by night to prevent the body 
being stolen for a surgeon to cut .up. 
A hero was but an anatomy in the days 
of the body-snatchers. 

They must all have wondered at the 
last thing this wonder-man had set 
his mind to, for in the last year of his 
life he was designing an iron column 
a thousand feet high, higher than any 
monument standing in England, or in 
Europe. It was to have been a hundred 
feet wide at the base and 12 feet wide 
at the top. This colossal structure, the 
last thing designed by Richard Trevi¬ 
thick, was never made. It would have 
weighed 6000 tons, but it could hardly 
have been beautiful, and perhaps we 
may be grateful that this way of 
celebrating the passing of the Reform 
Bill was never carried out. 

His Last Known Words 

We may remember here one of the 
last things this genius wrote when, in 
the midst of his success, it must have 
seemed to men that he had failed. 
He had been branded with folly and 
madness, he said, and even . Mr Watt 
had declared that he should be hanged 
for bringing in the high-pressure engine. 
This had been all his reward so far, 
but he was content. Almost the last 
known words he wrote were these: 

■Should this be all , I shall be satisfied 
by the great secret pleasure and laudable 
pride that I feel in having been the instru¬ 
ment of bringing forward and maturing 
new principles . and new arrangements 
of boundless value to my country . However 
much I may be straitened in pecuniary 
circumstances, the honour of being useful, 
which to me far exceeds riches, can never 
be taken from me. ■ 

A hundred years have passed and 
Richard Trevithick is remembered as 
one of the benefactors of his race. 


A Lamb Finds a Playmate 


A WONDERFUL 
SWIMMING CRAB 

RARE FIND NEAR 
PLYMOUTH 

The Nipper and Its Strange 
Life History 

SWIMMING BY ITS JAWS 

By a Laboratory Correspondent 

A female with eggs of Henslow's 
Crab, called after its discoverer Pro- 
fessor. ;j Henslow, was lately found in 
Cawsand Bay near Plymouth. 

C This is a rare find, for though the 
males are fairly common in the deeper 
water the females are much less frequent. 

It is one of the swimming crabs and 
swims more strongly than any of its 
relatives. All swimming crabs have the 
last pair of legs flattened into paddles 
and . beset with a fringe of hairs which 
make them good swimming organs. 
This one has peculiarly large paddles 
and a very flat body. It can swim 
with great ease and for some time. 
It usually lives in fairly deep water 
and swims up from the bottom 1 to 
catch the fishes it eats. 

- / Active Habits 

The famous naturalist Jonathan 
Couch, who lived in the Tittle Cornish 
village of Polperro, has described its 
habits and how it pursues such active 
fishes as mackerel and pollack, piercing 
the skin with its sharp claws and keeping 
hold until the fish becomes exhausted. 
It is. chiefly the males which have such 
active habits. The fishermen call it 
the Nipper Crab. 

The female specimen referred to was 
put in an aquarium, where it lived very 
happily. Under its tail it carried a large 
bunch of eggs, nearly ready to hatch, 
for in a few days two little black specks 
could be seen in each egg—the eyes of 
the babies curled up inside. Each egg 
was about as big as a pin's head. In a 
fortnight they hatched and the aquarium 
was full of tiny crabs, all swimming 
about as hard as they could. The baby 
crabs are now being reared in the 
Laboratory at Plymouth. 

A crab newly hatched is not a bit like 
its parent. It is rather less than an 
eighth of an inch long and is provided 
with long spines and a forked tail for 
keeping it up in the water and for 
balancing. It has large eyes and. well- 
formed jaws, but the oddest thing about 
it is that it swims by means of its jaws, 
which are like legs and have long swim¬ 
ming hairs on them. Its true legs are 
not formed at first. 

How Big-Eyes Changes- 

As soon as it hatches it feeds, finding 
small moving creatures in the water to 
eat, and grows till its skin becomes too 
tight for it. The skin then splits and 
out comes a larger baby crab. 

The young crab which swims by its 
jaws is called a zoea, and there are five 
zoeal stages, each one emerging from 
the last by splitting the skin and each 
one more developed. 

The last zoea has most of the legs 
present, and when it casts its skin 
there comes from it, not a zoea, but a 
different kind of larval crab with big 
eyes which swims with its tail, the jaws 
having become real feeding organs. 

In its turn Big-Eyes changes to a small 
crab like the parent. All this time it 
has been living near the surface of the 
sea, but now it lives on the bottom, 
only swimming up occasionally. 

NEWS FOR GARDENERS 

We hasten to tell all our friends who 
suffer from a plethora of nettles that a 
cure has been found. 

Spraying with a five-per-cent solution 
of sodium chlorate at the rate of one 
gallon a square yard, after the shoots 
have been cut down, lias been proved 
to be most, effective. 


This story comes to us from a farmer in 
New Zealand who has spent many an odd 
moment watching an unusual friendship grow 
up on his farm. 

L ast spring,, when some of my ewes 
were proudly displaying one lamb, 
others two, and some three, there was 
one poor ewe left out of all the excite¬ 
ment, for she had no lamb at all. 

The young ones all played together, 
usually round about the rabbit warren, 
for the little hillocks were more exciting 
than the smooth paddock. Here they 
would race and play I’m the king of the 
castle, just as if they were children at a 
party. If possible danger approached, 
the ewes would run to where their lambs 
were playing and call them; all except 
the one poor ewe who had no lamb. 

The young ones grew bigger and the 
weather grew hotter. Soon they did not 
play quite so much, and finally not at 


all, for they were too fat and the heat 
of the sun was too hot. 

Then, one morning, the lonely ewe 
had a lamb at last—a snow-white lamb. 
The big lambs came to look at it and 
sniff it, but when it wanted to play 
with them they walked away sedately. 

Sometimes it ran after them and they 
knocked it down and walked on, and the 
little lamb went crying to its mother. 

No one would play with it, though it 
tried again and again. Disconsolate, it 
lay down by the warren. Out popped a 
rabbit, sniffed at the lamb, then scuttled 
away. The lamb bounded after it. The 
rabbit turned round and ran toward the 
lamb, and in a minute they were skip¬ 
ping and playing around together. 

Since then I have often seen the old 
ewe lying down in a corner of the. pad- 
dock while near by a white lamb plays 
hide-and-seek with the rabbit. 


A POUND A HEAD 

ALL WE SPEND ON 
HOUSES 

Need For Somebody To Wake 
Up the Building Trade 

A CENSUS OF BUILDING 

Figures just published of the Census 
of Building for 1930 show how little 
money the nation spends on new houses. 

The record reveals an inclusive sum 
of Just under /70,000,000 as the total 
value in that year of new dwelling-houses, 
shops, offices, and hotels. We are not 
told how much of this was for dwelling- 
houses only," but probably the sum did 
not exceed two-thirds, or say ^48,000,000. 
As we have 46 million people, this means 
that in a year we spend only about 20s a 
head of the population in re-housing. 

Need wc wonder, therefore, that 
whether we go north, south, east, or west 
we find our big towns still loaded with 
the dingy houses of our mean streets ? 

This is. one of the supreme questions. 
In it are involved health and that true 
wealth we call happiness. 

The majority of the women of our 
country are condemned to waste much 
of their time and strength in wrestling 
with inefficient houses, often dark, often 
damp, rarely futnished with good baths 
or kitchens or adequate storage places. 

Replacement and the Repair Item 

The Census sums up all this when it 
reveals that replacement of old houses 
by new houses is painfully slow. 

The total value of the building and 
contracting work done in 1930 by all 
but very small builders was 179 million 
pounds, of which 151 millions related 
to buildings. v . 

The repair item is quite as remarkable 
as the .new building item. Adding to 
the 34 millions for repairs 23 millions for 
small jobbing work, we get a total of 
57 millions for a year's repairs. This, 
be it remembered, to cover not only 
dwelling-houses, but the multitude of 
public premises, shops, offices, ware¬ 
houses, and so on. Yet wherever we 
go, whether it be in railway station or 
by-street, we see buildings calling aloud 
for repair, not to mention the consider¬ 
able proportion that need to be demol¬ 
ished and rebuilt./ 

It is thus even with central railway 
stations such as E us ton in London. How, 
we wonder, can the directors respon¬ 
sible for that great terminus enter it 
without feeling that for the good name 
of our ( industry it is unsatisfactory that 
an intelligent foreigner should witness 
so much need for reform. 

BRINGING THE WORLD 
TO CHAOS 

Governments Afraid of the 
Electorates 

For ten years in Europe all the 
economists, all the bankers, all the 
serious students of affairs, have been 
persistently urging one line of economic 
policy, and all the Governments, sup¬ 
ported by nearly all the politicians,-have 
been persistently taking the contrary line. 

This refusal of the Governments to 
do what every expert has declared must 
be done has ended by reducing the world 
to chaos. ' 

Why have Governments thus, against 
the direct counsel of their expert 
advisers, persisted in a policy which has 
worsened the depression and prolonged 
the chaos ? 

It is broadly because, if they had not 
thus consented to follow the wrong 
policy, if they had insisted on following 
the right, they would have been torn 
from power by angry electorates which 
were sure that they knew better than 
the financial experts in financial matters, 
better than the economists in economics. 

Sir Norman Angell in. the* 
Halley Stewart lectures 
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JUPITER AT HIS 
NEAREST 

HOW TO SEE TWO OF 
HIS MOONS 

Callisto and Ganymede as They 
Appear in Field-Glasses 

WHAT ARE THEY MADE OF? 

By the C.N. Astronomer 

The great world of Jupiter is now at 
his nearest to us, being 41,900,000 miles 
away on Friday, March 10. He follows 
close in the wake of Mars and is the 
brightest object in the south-east slcy. 

On Sunday night, March 12, all four 
of his Galilean moons will be grouped 
together on his right or west side, an 
interesting spectacle seen through a 
telescope, but too close to Jupiter to be 
perceived with field-glasses. ' 

By the following Tuesday and Wed¬ 
nesday night Jupiter’s two outer¬ 
most satellites, Callisto and Ganymede, 
will be sufficiently far from his glare, to 
be perceived with good sight through 
the glasses. 

The Easiest To Perceive 

They will appear as small stars, 
Callisto, the farthest, away, being nearly 
one-third of our Moon’s apparent width 
distant from Jupiter, while Ganymede 
will be approximately half the distance, 
or about one-sixth of our Moon’s width 
from the planet. 

The other two satellites, lo and 
Europa, are much too near to be per¬ 
ceived without a telescope or glasses of 
unusual power. 

The fourth satellite, Callisto, scarcely 
attains to sixth magnitude ; but through 
the glasses it is the easiest to perceive 
on account of its angular distance from 
Jupiter’s great world. 

A Strange World 

Ganymede, about fifth magnitude, 
might be easily seen without the 
glasses were it not for, the proximity of 
the planet. It is 664,200 miles from 
Jupiter and 3273 miles in diameter, so 
were Ganymede as near as our Moon it 
would appear half as wide again, 

Ganymede is the largest and most 
massive of all Jupiter’s moons, but is 
only a little more than twice the density 
of water, so must be. composed of much 
lighter materials than the Moon or our 
own world. 

Ganymede would appear a strange 
world to us, with from one hemisphere 
the great globe of Jupiter for ever 
suspended in the same place in the sky 
but nevertheless^ going through all the 
phases like a gigantic moon, often 
blotting out the Sun by day and the 
other moons by night. 

Gigantic Sphere of Pumice Stone 

Callisto would be an even stranger 
world, for though about 3140 miles in 
diameter as a whole it is only three- 
fifths the density of water. What can 
it be made of ? There is no evidence of 
atmosphere or clouds, and it is a dark 
world, so a gigantic sphere of pumice 
stone would appear to explain its con¬ 
ditions best of all. It is 1,169,000 miles 
from Jupiter, and at this distance the 
great planet would appear in the sky of 
Callisto between 9 and 10 times the 
width that our Moon appears to us. 

What a glorious object to see always 
suspended in the same place 1 Like 
Ganymede, Callisto appears always to 
keep the same face toward Jupiter, as 
our Moon does toward the Earth, so his 
great globe would for ever remain 
immobile in the heavens as seen from 
Callisto, through a day and a night 
which last for nearly seventeen times 
the length of ours. G. F. M. 

To Mothers Everywhere 

A celluloid toy may cost your child 

its life. Do not have it in your home 


The man who knew 
What He Wanted 

Finger-Print Man and 
Typewriter 

A most astonishing letter has lately 
been made public. 

It was written by Sir William Herschel 
(not the astronomer, but the distin¬ 
guished Indian Civil Servant who was 
first to . impress on our police the 
importance of a man’s finger-prints), and 
it was written to his undergraduate 
nephew : from India in 1857, about 
17 years before the first typewriting 
machine, was put bn the market. 

■ This is what the letter says : 

” I want a writing machine, a piano 
that shall print a letter for each note I' 
touch. What’s the difficulty ? . 

** I want a box with little knobs on 
the surface arranged so as to fit the 
fingers as the hand is put down on the 
table ; one set for the right hand and 
one ’set for the left; the paper to lie in 
the . middle, on a traversing platform, 
and as each note is pressed I want, the 
hamniers of the piano to come down 
and stamp their letter on the paper, 
shifting the paper at the same time, of 
course'. 

V Try what you can do when you get 
clear of Cambridge, or else stick the idea 
into someone’s head who has leisure. 
It must be done. I can’t waste time in 
writing as I do.” 

It seems amazing that a man who 
knew nothing of the typewriter should 
have written such a letter, but it is true. 

OLD SONGS OF THE 
PACIFIC PEOPLE 
Words and Music Will Not 
Be Lost 

Long before the European settlers I 
went to .New Zealand and the many 
other islands of the Pacific Ocean, the 
native people had composed songs. 

There are still living in New Zealand 
some old Maoris who know how the 
ancient chants and recitatives went. A 
member of the staff >of a museum at 
Honolulu, who is making a tour of the 
Pacific to collect the songs of the natives, 
has paid a visit to Auckland and was able 
to gather some valuable information. 

Some of the experts of the Maoris 
who are still versed in the folklore 
of their ancestors were assembled to 
meet the visitor, who spent a day 
noting down the words and tunes. 
These songs are hot known to be on 
record anywhere else, so should be very 
valuable to those who make a study 
of the customs of the very interesting 
islanders of The Pacific. 

It is only 90 yeais since British 
colonists began to make permanent 
homes in New Zealand, but so rapidly 
have the Maoris adopted English cus¬ 
toms that they can all speak and write 
English, Vand their old; songs are in 
danger of being forgotten. 

WHO WAS GEORGE 
WASHINGTON ? 

Born Virginia, 1732. Died Vernon, 1/99- 

George Washington, though born in 
Virginia, came from English stock. 

During the war in America between 
England and France he fought under 
the, British flag, but in the Rebellion 
took arms for his native land. He 
handled his forces with supreme ability, 
and though it was, considered as an 
army, ill-disciplined, ill-fed, and ill- 
equipped, he led it in the end to com¬ 
plete victory over the English troops. 

His compatriots would now have 
made him king, but he was as modest as 
he was noble, and though he accepted 
the position as head of the nation it was 
only as the elected President of the 
United States. 


GLOOMY GEORGE 

ZOO BULLY WHO WAS 
SENT TO COVENTRY 

And Adolphus, Who Has Joined 
the D istin guished Veterans 

GIANT RAT FROM KENYA 

By Our Zoo Correspondent 

-• Some of the inmates of the Zoo’s Rep¬ 
tile House might almost be suspected 
of a craze for ‘ slimming,’ for never before 
have long fasts been so fashionable. 

Even George, the famous old alligator, 
appears to be affected by the popularity 
of hunger strikes. During the winter 
months this- great 12-feet -alligator 
always becomes rather torpid and dis¬ 
posed to be indifferent to food for weeks 
at a time ; but this winter George has 
been unusually abstemious, and he 
seems to be deeply depressed. 

In Solitary Confinement 

It is four months since he took a meal, 
and though he is far from good-tem¬ 
pered he is certainly : less aggressive. 
He pretends not to notice the keepers 
•when they enter his home to clean > 
and if any of the smaller alligators and 
crocodiles in the next-door pond manage 
to find their way into George’s enclosure 
he snaps at them viciously, but 4 he no 
longer tries to kill them. 

. Ever since the new Reptile House was 
opened George has lived in solitary 
confinement, for he has the reputation 
of being the greatest bully in the Zoo 
and has been responsible for the death of 
countless members of his own tribe. 

His depression may be due to dislike 
of, solitary confinement; but, on the 
other hand, it may be due to a fear of 
what might happen if he ever comes in 
conflict with a worthy adversary. For 
George has a secret: he has fought so 
often that he has lost several teeth—in 
fact, he has only about six or seven 
teeth left in his powerful jaws. 

A Record For Longevity 

Another creature has just been added 
to the Zoo's list of distinguished veterans. 
This is Adolphus, the giant rat from 
Kenya, for he is about to celebrate the 
seventh anniversary of his arrival here. 

The average lifetime of a fortunate 
rat is said to be five years ; but Adol¬ 
phus was already nearly twelve months 
old when he came to the Zoo, and so has 
established a record for longevity among 
Zoo rats. He is beginning to. show his 
age, for his brown c6at has turned com¬ 
pletely grey, and his whiskers are snowy 
white. However, in spite of his years, 
Adolphus will still.come out of his cage 
to perch on his admirers’ shoulders 
or creep inside a warm coat; and his 
manners arc perfect—unless his tail is 
held, an indignity he strongly resents. 


G.N. QUESTION BOX 

Questions must be asked on postcards, and 
sent to C.N. Question Box, John Carpenter 
House, Whitefriars, London, E.C.4, one ques¬ 
tion on each card, with name and address. 

Are There Any Serjeants-at-Law 
Today? 

Yes; in Ireland. Mr Alexander Martin 
Sullivan is one. In England appointments 
to the order ceased in 1873. Lord, Lindley, 
who died in 1921, was the last of them. 

Where Are Brazil Nuts Grown ? 

The Brazil or Para nut is the seed of a 
tall tree of the order Myrtaceae, a native of 
Brazil, Guiana, and 'Venezuela. It grows 
in large forests on the banks of the Amazon 
and the Rio Negro. 

Why is the Moon Sometimes One Colour 
and Sometimes Another? 

. The colour, changes are due to the varia¬ 
tions of the Earth’s atmosphere, through 
which the Moon is seen. 

How Long Did the Trial of Warren 
Hastings Last ? 

More than seven years. The impeachment 
was decided upon in 1786, but the trial, 
which took place in Westminster Hall, did 
not begin till February 13, 1788. It ended 
on April 23, 1795, in a verdict of Not guilty 
on all charges. 


If s a joy 
to see 
them eat 



*sniii 

'Young WILLIAM is insistent about his 
breakfast. It must be Puffed Wheat % . • 
those faty golden brown grains 3 tempting to the 
most lazy appetite. How he enjoys them ... 
and what nourishment they provide . 



MAR Y prefers Puffed Rice ... so that solves 
the problem as far as Mother is concerned , 
She knows that her children are enjoying the 
most delicious ‘ ready to eat 9 ■ cereals ever 
prepare^ and are getting nourishment in its 
best and most appetising form. 


Puffing makes rich grains of 
wheat and } rice completely di¬ 
gestible, equal in nourishment 
value to a hot cooked cereal. And 
they are ready to serve. 

Puffed Wheat gives you the 
nutritive value of. the entire 
wheat grain. Puffed Rice is 
selected rice in its most digestible 
and delicious form. 



FOOD shot from ginis. Selected grains of rice 
and zvheat are placed in specially constructed 
ovens. Fiery heat creates enormous pressure. 
When the guns are fired each grain is puffed 
to eight or ten times its normal size. The full 
story of this interesting and novel process is 
described on the back of each packet. 

PUFFED RICE 

ALSO 


PUFFED WHEAT 

Made and Guaranteed by Quaker Oats Ltd., London. 
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If “ ifs ” and “ ands ” 
Were pots and pans 
There 1 d be no work 
For Tinker’s hands . 


IF all of us were able to take the daily 
outdoor exercise we need, if we always 
ate plain food and if we did all the other 
things doctors say we should—there 
would be fewer little Ills and, conse¬ 
quently, less need for Andrews. 

Andrews corrects Life’s little Ills whilst 
they are still little. Children^like it for 
its pleasant taste and merry sparkle, and 
parents admire it for its prompt and 
kindly inner cleansing . 



V'NITTING WOOL BUNDLES, ijlb. 4/6, 

AV 3 lb. 9/-, Excellent for Children’s Garments, 
Socks, etc. Steel Grey, 2/4 ; Colours from S/ll lb. 
post free; 'PURE WOOL SERGES from 2/8 yd. 
Tweeds, Tailoring, etc. Patterns with pleasure. 
All Wool Brown Blankets, 5/11 £ each. Special value. 


ABOUT 6o 

EGEETON 
BURNETT’S 

n:c. dept. 


YEARS 1 , REPUTATION. 

WELLINGTON, 
SOMERSET, 
ENGLAND. 



MARIE ELISABETH 
REAL SARDINES 

DELICIOUS, SUSTAINING, HIGH FOOD VALUE, 
RICH IN NITROGEN. 

LIKED EVERYWHERE AND BY EVERYBODY 

LARGEST SALE IN THE WORLD 



Who, at this time of the year, would not derive immense 
benefit from ROBOLEINE. The winter epidemics of COLDS, 
INFLUENZA, MEASLES, COUGHS, and other complaints 
have taken a heavy toll of strength and vitality. Cheeks 
have lost the glow of health, appetites have become irregular, 
listlessness has set in. These are sure signs that the child 
requires the reliable body-building and vitamin tonic food— 



erne 



THE RESULTS OBTAINED ARE DESCRIBED BY 
DOCTORS AND MOTHERS AS MARVELLOUS. 


ROBOLEINE consists of BONE MARROW, 
YOLK OF EGG, CREAM OF MALT and 
neutralised LEMON JUICE, and Is 
equally beneficial to Adults for AN/EMIA, 
SLEEPLESSNESS, etc. 


IN 2/9 & 6/9 JARS 


12-DOSE SAMPLE 

“ROBOLEINE,” Handforth Laboratories, 

Clapham Road, LONDON, S.W.9. 

Please send me a 12 -dose sample. I enclose 3 d. in 
stamps for postage and packing. 

(Use block letters and mark envelope “ Sample.’’) 

Name.. 


Address.. 
C.N .8 . 




SAFE MILK 
Watch Your Supply 
THE DANGER OF TUBERCULOSIS 

The suggested national control of the 
milk supply is supported by grave 
evidence of the frequency of milk 
last Michaelmas, out of 538 samples of 
contamination. 

For example, in the quarter ended 
milk examined in London nearly 16 per 
cent proved to have in them the germs 
of the dread disease commonly called 
consumption. * 

It is this frequency of disease germs 
in milk which leads physicians to coun¬ 
sel us to boil milk before drinking it. 

Just because milk is such a superb food 
for mankind and, indeed, for all animals, 
it is also a most excellent culture-ground 
for bacteria. When exposed to contami¬ 
nation, or when derived from a diseased 
cow, it is therefore as dangerous as it 
should be .beneficial. 

Need of National Control 

We are reminded that every year 
some 2000 people die from tuberculosis 
derived from cows, and thousands are 
less seriously infected. 

Nor is tuberculosis the only risk, for 
milk is so carelessly handled in many 
places that it becomes exposed to the 
germs of other diseases and thus 
becomes a carrier of them. 

This is not a matter of the quality of 
the milk, for, of course, the best and 
richest millc can just as easily become 
contaminated as milk of poor quality. 

There can be no doubt that national 
control could largely, prevent such 
dangers. There could be proper veterin¬ 
ary control of cattle. There could be 
insistence on thorough cleanliness in the 
storage, transport, and retail distribu¬ 
tion of milk. Thus we could insure the. 
public supply of safe milk. 


HOW CROYDON PEOPLE 
HELP THE WORKLESS 

" What a change of spirit there is in 
the whole country ! ” said somebody 
the other day, speaking about the prob¬ 
lem of unemployment. “ The material¬ 
istic outlook of our modern age has 
broken down. People of all classes are 
learning to be content with less, to live 
more simply, and to be ready to make 
sacrifices to help the down-and-out in 
his distress.” 

Such common sacrifice has much to 
do with the success of the splendid 
occupational centre for unemployed 
that is now being run at Croydon. Some 
300 men come to the canteen every¬ 
day, and here they can have a good 
nourishing meal for less than 4d. 

The cost is kept as low as this because 
of the generosity of tradesmen, restau¬ 
rant owners, and many other people 
whose constant gifts in kind more than 
cover the cost of cooking. Again and 
again the committee has proved that any 
real needs, such as furniture, fittings, 
tools, materials, and so on, have only 
to be made known and they will be met. 

The old school buildings, which have 
room for many activities, have been 
lent free for.the centre. In the work¬ 
shops the men make boots, repair furni¬ 
ture, and clean and press clothes for 
themselves and their families. The 
games and reading-rooms are nearly 
always full. 

As , these centres tend to keep the 
unemployed in a class by themselves 
the buildings are used as a club in the 
evenings for them and for those who 
are employed, and the employed pay a 
small fee. 

With new interests and activities 
comes new hope for the future. There 
is often a wonderful change in the men, 
especially in those employed in the 
workshops. Cheerfulness soon takes the 
place of moroseness. 

By being kept from brooding they 
shake off that deadly lethargy which is 
one of the worst evils of idleness. 


87 OLD YEWS ' 

YOURS AND MINE 

Our Glorious National 
Possession in Norbury Woods 

SENTINELS OF THE AGES 

When spring urges ramblers to take 
to the roads again they will find the 
National Trust has planned a pleasant 
surprise for them in Surrey. 

During the winter months, under the 
direction of the National Trust, the foot-, 
paths in the woods round Dorking and 
Mickleham have been cleared. The dead 
wood and undergrowth round the 
famous yews known as the Druids Grove 
have also been removed. So dense had 
the undergrowth become that it took 
two men three months to clear it. 

There are 87 ancient yews in Norbury 
Woods, Mickleliam. It is not known for 
how long these grand trees have stood 
here, but Major Heyder, of the Indian 
Forestry Department, says that " most 
of them are not less than 400 or 500 years 
old, and many may be twice that age,” 

Memories of Juniper Hall 

Two of the largest trees are over 22 
feet round the trunk. Two of the 87 
trees are dead, but still standing. The 
branches of some have bent down to 
the ground again and sent out tall, 
upright growths from here, forming an 
alley round the trunk. 

The younger beeches and ashes that 
have grown up round the yew r s have 
served to protect, their ancient com¬ 
panions from the wind, but when show 
or storm has sent them crashing to the 
ground they have damaged the yews in 
their fall. 

Fanny^ Burney would have been sure 
to visit the Druids Grove when she 
stayed at Juniper Hall and took French 
lessons from General D’Arblay, the 
refugee whom she afterwards married. 
And George Meredith, who lived at 
Flint Cottage at the foot of Box Hill, 
used to send his friends to look at the 
famous yews. He evidently believed the 
trees were about 2000 years old, for he 
always urged his visitors to look with 
1 awe on trees that were saplings when 
Christ walked in Jerusalem. 

The Fallen Giant 

Some of the yews bear special names. 
The Fallen Giant looks as if it were 
writhing in mortal pain. The King of 
the Park must have a more majestic 
bearing than the rest. It is a pity that 
on the first day the trees were thrown 
open to the public some wretched Litter 
Lout cut two hearts on the bark of the 
tree known as the Spreading Yew. 

Surrey has several other grand old 
yews. The one at Cherkeley Court, 
Leatherhead, known as the Queen Yew, 
is 20 feet round the trunk ; and in 
Crowhurst churchyard there is a veteran 
that was old when the Conqueror came, 
and measures 32 ’feet round. 

In the neighbouring churchyard of 
Tandridge there is another whose 
branches have a span of 81 feet from 
north’to south. This yew must have 
watched the building of the little church 
in the 12th century. 

But these trees are lonely sentinels. 
Only in Norbury Woods do we find as 
many as 87 ancient yews in a group. 


THE GOLD GOOSE 

We have all heard the fable about 
the man who killed the goose that 
laid the golden eggs, 

Iu*om New Zealand comes a true 
stqry of a man who killed a goose and* 
in its crop found eight stones containing 
specks of gold. The goose was reared 
in the Tc Arolia district, in the North 
Island of New Zealand, a district where 
goldmining has been carried on for fifty 
years. Apparently the goose, while 
swallowing grit, as" all birds clo, . swal¬ 
lowed- fragments of gold-bearing stone. 
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TWENTY GOOD SHIPS 


Serial Story by 

Gunby Hadath 


CHAPTER 49 

Vacca Decides 

VWiiere the trail wound out of siglit, and 
w just before it began to rise to enter 
the pass, the bearded man and liis two 
companions stopped, and for persons who 
were hastening back to a gunboat their 
action took a rather peculiar turn. 

For, bidding the other two stay where 
they were a moment, their leader kneeled 
and placed an ear to the ground', until, 
satisfied that nobody came in pursuit, he 
jumped up, nodded, and darted off to his 
right, to lead the way down a fissure in the 
flank of the mountain which opened into a 
a small and rocky ravine overshadowed 
by . the masses of foliage above. Dipping, 
as this ravine did, instead of ascending, it 
was; obviously anything but a pass across 
the mountain; nor could even such a 
versatile craft as a gunboat have walked up 
out of the sea and found anchorage there. 

But the men held swiftly on till they 
came to a cleft in the rock from which a 
little current of smoke filtered out. Im¬ 
mediately the trio slipped through this 
cleft, to be confronted by a cavity of some 
dimensions where a fire of hibiscus wood 
was alight with big bunches of the mountain 
bananas beside it. 

“ No go ! My bluff didn’t work,” spoke 
the man in white ducks. 

A figure which was tending the fire looked 
up. “ Va,cca too artful,” it murmured. 
“ Bora Bora him fear so. Bora Bora him 
fear all the time Vacca too much sly.” 

The bearded man let out a wild laugh. 
But Bora Bora put his hands to his lips.. 

” Hush ! You wake him l ” he whispered. 
“ Him gone sleep a bit.” And he pointed 
to a prostrate form in the shadow. 

“ You must wake him, man. You’ll 
both have to get away quick ! ” 

The sleeper started bolt upright. ” I 
heard you,” he cried. . 

The voice was the voice of Jim. And so 
was the face. Those steady eyes were his. 
Those bare feet were his. And the rags 
that alone remained of his clothing were 
his, though Polgelly would undoubtedly 
have disowned them. 

“I heard you,” he repeated, as he got 
up. "But how do you mean Get away ? ” 
“Just that,” growled the big bearded 
man, who had gulped down some water, 
“If they lay their hands on you, Jim, your 
life’s not worth a cent. You know where my 
cutter is. Bora Bora can sail her. There’s 
no sense in staying here to be killed.” 

“ And what about you ? ” Jim said. 

“ I’m different, my lad.” 

' Jim thought a moment. 

“ Vacca won’t strike till Lutz gets back,” 
he said. 

“ No, I daresay not, for they’re guessing 
about your Consul. And I’ve started 
them guessing more—till they learn there’s 
no gunboat.” The man’s voice was sombre 
and solemn. ** Aye, Vacca sent one of his 
rogues to check up on my gunboat. My 
gunboat l ” he echoed, smiling bitterly. 

Another pair of lips at this identical 
instant were parting into a smile, but a 
smile of elation. These belonged to Pedro, 
Vacca’s dark-skinned partner, who, having 
ascended a spur from which both lagoon 
and ocean were visible and found not even 
so much as a smudge of smoke on the 
horizon, was hastening back with his news 
when he saw.Lutz ahead on the trail. 

He shouted to Lutz, “ Well, you haven’t 
hurried yourself 1 ” 

Lutz turned on him with a snarl.' 

' “ And whose fault is that ? You let 
that islander slip you, you clumsy oaf I” 

“ He got away like an eel, Lutz.” 

“ And a nice’ dance you have led me 
in consequence 1 But that little brig of 
your'own caught it hot; and serve you 
right.. What happened ? Why, this! The 
Squire’s lad wouldn’t come clean, so I 
had him ferried across the lagoon to your 
brig, then sent my two men back to 
Vacca with the one-armed seaman they’d 
captured. That- left five of us on the brig, 
your crew and myself, and I clapped the 
lad into the hold to come to his senses. 
But bless me if the native didn’t swim out 
and free him ; and the first thing we knew 
the brig was filling with water—— ” 

“ He’d scuttled her l ” interposed Pedro.' 
“ A fine watch you’d set. Lutz ! ” 

<f Watch be blowed 1 I was fast asleep. 
So were your beauties. I was sleeping like 
a log, and hadn’t I earned it ? ” 

“ You speak as if you were the only 
one,” Pedro retorted. ” How much chance 
have / had of any shut-eye since we landed 
two days ago. But about my brig ?. What’s ; 
become of her ? ” 


” We salved her, and this morning she 
stood out to sea to work round to the bay 
again. But she’d make a pretty slow leg of 
it on those tacks.” ■ ■ • ! 

” And the. lad ? ” muttered Pedro. 

” Shark’s meat, both him and the native,” 
purred Lutz, “ for they didn’t land on the 
island again, that I know of.” 

“ But you hadn’t got anything out of 
him about the Consul, you say ? ” 

” No,” scowled Lutz; then whipped a 
small book from his pocket. ” But I’ve got 
all we want,”, he continued in a different 
tone. ” See this book ? • It’s that tomfool 
Squire’s diary. After your brig had gone 
I pulled back by myself, had my rest out, 
then searched and came across this.” He 
tapped the volume exultantly. ” That 
Squire has been entering it up all along, and 
the last entry notes that after a con¬ 
fabulation they had decided not to take the 
British Consul into their confidence until 
they could lodge their claim to the island 
at the same time. So now we know all we 
need ; and I reckon that’s good, Pedro ! ” 

“ Ah,” said Pedro. And suddenly, 
” Seen any signs of a gunboat ? ” 

Lutz stared with all liis eyes. ” Not II” 
he averred. “ And why should I ? ” 

So Pedro told of their visitor of the morn¬ 
ing, and had barely finished before tlieir 
return' to the camp, where they found 
Vacca awaiting them with rising impatience. 

But after he had heard their reports and 
read in the diary there descended upon the 
three men a strange, sudden silence, while 
avoiding one another’s eyes they pursued 
the same thought. It was. Vacca who 
broke this silence in a hoarse whisper. 

“As heaven’s my witness, at the start 
of this business I never dreamed we'd have 
to take it so far.” 

“ Nor I,” muttered Lutz. Beads of sweat 
had sprung out on his forehead. 

“ You’re with us ? ” said Vacca to Pedro, 
” I’ve no choice,” said Pedro. 11 It’s a 
fortune or gaol, or worse .'** 

“ Then you had better assemble the men. 
Leave the prisoners in the hut, but keep 
them tight bound and set a guard over 
them. Vacca paused reflectively for a 
moment. “ Aye,> and for our own sakes, 
Pedro,’’ he resumed,'“ it’s all or none, eh, 
Lutz ? If the lads want their share in 
the pearls they must be in this up to the, 
hilt with us. So have the party ashore 
from the schooner and launch; tell them 
to see 1 to their guns and to bring that 
brigantine’s captain and his men with them, 
including the couple who are recovering 
from shot wounds. And what about your 
brig, Pedro ? She hasn’t shown up yet.” 

Pedro glowered at Lutz, who' shrugged 
his lean shoulders, 

“ I shouldn’t be surprised if they’re at 
the pumps again,” he said sourly. 

CHAPTER 50 
On the Beach 

A fter Ajax Runnell and his crew .had 
** exchanged the - captivity of the 
brigantine for that of the hut, where the 
Squire’s party were lying, Vacca from his 
seat under the tree put the case bluntly and 
forcibly to his followers. 

Reminding them that they could be 
charged with piracy for seizing the 
Britishers* ship and with murder for the 
death of the lad and the islander, lie drew 
a picture next of the riches within their 
grasp. “ So it’s their lives or ours,” he said. 
“ If one of.the Britishers escapes to tell the 
tale we’re dead men.” 

Composed, as it was, of the scourings of 
the South Seas, of scoundrels whom Lutz 
had recruited in San Francisco, of broken 
men who would stick at nothing for money, 
and of natives who were fugitives from the 
law, the muster was unlikely to hang in two 
minds. One said viciously : . 

“ And about that American Consul ? ” 

“ He's not a Consul,” smiled • Vacca. 
“ He’s an impostor. He shammed he came 
in a gunboat. There isn’t a gunboat. But 
whoever he is he means mischief; so he 
and his two chums dolled up as bluejackets 
must take the same road as the rest, lads.’’ 
He wiped his brow. “ And when they're 
all under the sand,” he said, “ we set to and 
get up the pearls, and every man of you shall 
have his full share.” 

Several of them moved restlessly, but 
Vacca stayed them. 

” No,” he commanded, ” wait. We’ll 
make one clean job of it. As soon as that 
so-called Consul comes back, as he promised, 
we’H have the Britishers out and line them 
up and I’ll hold them in talk while each of 
you marks down his map. You’ll,keep your 
guns ill your pockets and shoot through the 
Continued on the next page 


Is Your Name in 
This List? 

CONTRIBUTIONS received 
from “ Little Folks ” readers 
during January, and in response 
to The Children’s Newspaper 
Appeal on behalf of 

THE 

LITTLE FOLKS 
HOME 


R. Pcntland . 

O. Atkinson . 

Joan li. Taylor. 

Billie Milno . 

D. JSccloy ... 

B. C. Fcarno 

B, Thomas ... ... 

P. M. Ilincks ... 

B. Walkdcn . 

Joyce Barbel* 

P. M/.Eavis ... ... 
Margaret Amos 

J. Fanshawo 

]$. Trinder . 

Joan Rothband ... 
Mary Sudwceks ... 

Judy Stect . 

Elizabeth Brooko... 
Anno Arnold 

E. M. Charters ... 

Roso Niven ...‘ ... 
M, Collins . 

K. Braoksbank ... 

K. Russell - . 

I. M. Russell ... 

I). Jones . 

Ruth Hocken 
Marjorie Piena ... 
Judy Steel ... ... 

E. A. Elliott.; 

Beryl Whitaker ... 
Edith Pay ter 
Mary Mansbridge... 
Cicely 

(Co. Armagh) ... 
Nancy Jowett 
M. & A. Wilkin¬ 
son . 

M. D. Perryn ... 
Betty do Roeper ... 
Sheila Butler . ... 
-]>. M. Knox ... ... 

A. Mary Ellis ... 

1). E. Stags .. 

Margaret Robson... 
Audrey Lano 
Bessie Davies 
Bridget Gardiner... 
E. M. G. Smith ... 
Suzctte Grifilth ... 
Betty Washer 
Club of Joy Cot 

(per Roso Brad- 
stock) ... ... ... 
0. L. Thompson ... 
Donor M. Young.., 
Mrs. C. Partridge 
M, van do Wcrvo 

B. Andrews . 

U. White . 

Mrs, Vivian . 

Mrs. Needham ... 
E. Kingsbury 

I. A. Cradduck ... 
Emily Broom 
Miss J. Boot 

It. Ashton . 

11. Benjamin 
Benjamin, . 

A. Kelsey . 

Miss M. Barclay ... 
Margot Tallack ... 
Miss Lethbridge ... 
Rhoda Kitts 

Mrs. Gango .. 

Miss Winifred 
QJcments . 

Geraldine Burlton 
Daphne Bennett ... 
Mary Boucher ... 
Sylvia Brown 

M. A. . 

Barbara Back 
Nora Brook and 

A. Jowett . 

Betty Doughty ... 

Mrs. Beer . 

Kffle Colbcck 

J. Tuffly . 

Vivien Vivcr 


£ s. (1. 
1 6 
12 6 
10 0 
10 0 
2 6 
10 0 
‘ 2 6 
5 0 

r f i ~ 

3 

7 

5 

I 0 
5 


5 

5 

5 10 
5 

10 
5 


13 6 
6 


ft 

5 

2 

12 
' 3 


1 

1 . 
1 10 0 
9 6 

6 

2 0 


20 0 

i a 

2 

7 10 
15 


6 0 
0 0 


. F. 
and 


4 0 
2 6 


1 0 
1G O 
5 0 
5 0 
5 0 
5 0 
5 0 


JoanStafford-King- 
ILarman . 

J. P.- Lelhara ... 
Pauline Watt 

Vera Hollis . 

Mrs.- Plckford 
Miss B. M. Os¬ 
borne .-. 

Mrs. Fcarnloy 
Barbara Wilson ... 
Mrs. Keogh .... 
Lorna Martin •... 
Ali\c. and Nora 

Magee . ... 

Mrs. Sowden ... 
Miss J. Charles ... 
Ivy Askens ... 

Jean Campbell 
Miss ,L. Wain ... 

T. Moss . ... 

Miss Dolly Robin¬ 
son . 

Joyco Bntler. 

Mrs. Ashburner ... 
Mary Wright 
E, J. Hewitt 
A. Mallandain 
Miss Meikeljolm .... 

Miss Barnet . 

Hilda M.* Moss ... 
Marion Wilkinson- 
Audrey Trosider- 

Wells .. 

Mr. and Mrs. Stagg 
and family 
Miss E. F. Bowie 
Mrs. Crawford 
Tho Occupier, Ex¬ 
mouth . 

Susan Paton 
Joan Dawson ... 

Mrs. Hartcl . 

Mrs. and AlanMay- 

thaivr .. 

Mrs. Burrell. 

Rachel Melrose ... 
Margaret Sileock 

Denise Sadd . 

Miss I. H. Thom¬ 
son ... ... ... 

Misses D. and E. 

Dams ... ... ... 
Betty Williams ... 
Miss E. Dodsworth 
Miss V. Fclhcr- 

stonlmugh . 

Molly Filmcr-Ben- 
nett ... ... ... 
Herbert Eolshaw ... 

K, Cecilia Ritson 
Lucy Lathom 
Miss Leo.... .;. 
Clcvcdalc School, 

per MiBS Janet 

Miles . 

Miss W..Birtwistle 
Mrs. Margrave ... 
Eileen and Jtan 
Asquith ... ... 
Mrs. Marshall 
Ethel Parker ■ ... 
M. Bosanquct 
Agnes Johnson ... 
C. C. Previto 
Valerie Prior 
1 st Berstcd Girl 

Guides ... .. 

Mrs.Chart res-Dixon 
Miss I). M. Hart¬ 
ley . 

Josephine Lovatt... 
Iris 

Florence Ferrctt ... 

Mrs. Upton .. 

Betsy Hands 
May Blew ... ... 
Myrtlo Martin ..., 

Roso Rains . 

A-ncastor Gate 

School ... . 

Anonymous contri¬ 
butions . 


£ B. d. 

10 0 
10 0 
10 0 
2 6 
1 6 

10 0 
5 0 0 
5 0 
3 3 Q 
10 0 


5 

10 
, 4 
15 
5 
2 

' 3 

3 
5 
3 

1 0 

2 

2 2 
5 
5 
1 

10 0 


10 0 
2 2 0 
2 6 
10 0 


. 1\0 
5 ; 0 
10 0 
15 0 
10 0 

10 0 


5 6 
10 0 
2 6 

10 0 
10“0 


10 0 
4 0 


4 

. 2 

1 

5 
2 

i 0 
10 
15 
3 


18 0 


TOTAL TO 23rd FEBRUARY, 1933 £115 11 6 

On behalf of sick and injured 
little EastrEnders The Sunshine 
Lady offers sincere thanks. 


REMEMBER. The Little Folks 
Home costs £3300 a year to 
maintain, and the Editor would 
like C.N. readers to provide it. 

PLEASE send YOUR Gift to 
THE SUNSHINE LADY, 

THE QUEEN’S HOSPITAL 
FOR CHILDREN, 

HACKNEY ROAD, E.2, 

and look for your name in the 
next list. 



We invite you to the Exhibition 
of PASSE PARTOUT and , 

GUMMED 
PAPER CRAFT 


7, BRIDEWELL PLACE, E.C.4 

on APRIL 4th—7th, 10 a.m. to 7 p.m. 
SATURDAY, APRIL 8th, 10 a.m. to 3 p.m. 

If you .are unable to visit the 
Exhibition send iJd. stamp fora 
copy of the beautifully illustrated , • 
Gummed Paper Craft Book. 



SAMUEL JONES & Go. Ltd. 

Bridewell Placo, London, E.C.4. 



FENNINGS’ 

LUNG 


ALERS 



FOR 

Coughs, Colds, Bronchitis 

Thoy assist tho lungs to throw off 
all irritating matter and to regain 
health and vigour. 

Sold in Boxes at 

A COPY OF FENNINGS’ “EVERY 
MOTHER’S BOOK” AND “EVERY¬ 
BODY’S DOCTOR” WILL BE SENT 
POST FREE ON APPLICATION TO 

ALFRED FENNINGS, COWES, I.O.W. 


V3 and 3/- 
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cloth ; for mind you, lads, 1*11 have no 
indiscriminate shooting, and I don't want 
any guns going off prematurely. So not a 
man of you fires till X give , the signal." 

" And that ? " muttered Lutz., 

" Listen," said Vacca. " I shall be sitting 
as I am now, with my gun across my knees, 
and presently I shall lay it down on the sand. 
That's your sign to be ready. Then you’ll 
hear me say very slowly, 4 So Mister Consul, 
you mustn't be surprised if I take what 
belongs to me. What belongs to me / That's 
your signal. Then you let fly." 

44 I think," said Lutz in a whisper, “I 
hear someone now." 

.Vacca; who had been speaking in a 
guarded undertone, gestured, his scoundrels 
to slip their arms out of sight. Then he 
turned, to perceive the bearded man in 
white ducks. . 

He was coming under the blossoms, 
swinging his cane, and behind him. the 
two who had accompanied him ’ in the 
morning. He showed no dismay at the 
muster, but, advancing to Vacca, said 
quietly: 41 1 have come for the Britishers." 

44 Ah ! " uttered Vacca, resting his gun on 
his knees. " You propose to take them back 
to your gunboat, I reckon." He crooked a 
finger at Pedrc. "Bring them out," he 
commanded. • 

Then, with Mr Beedwinnick and Captain 
Ben at their head, the whole of them were 
brought and lined up in the sunshine., Their 
arms had been lashed securely behind their 
backs at the elbows, and from ankle to 
ankle of each a short length of rope had 
been fastened, which caused them to move 
awkwardly with hobbling steps. Then of a 
sudden the beach grew unnaturally still, 

. 44 Unbind them," the stranger said next. 

He had one hand in the pocket of his 
white jacket. And Lutz, who had observed 
this, sidled close up to him. Crooked' like 
talons, Lutz’s fingers seemed ready to spring. 

" Unbind them I " echoed Vacca, placing 
his gun down and drawing out his pipe and 
a pouch, of tobacco. " Unt>ind them ] " he 
repeated in a harsh voice, while he scanned 
liis motionless followers under his eyebrows. 
" America’s a Jong way pff, Mister Consul." 
. . " But it needs a longer step to defy law 
and order," the stranger answered. 

" Law and*, order ! " said Vacca, still 
leering round with his eyes. " Law and 
order’s a capital thing, 1 allow, but five 
Continued in the last column 


Jacko Has a Game With Adolphus 


O ne day when the sun- was shining 
Jacko was. sent out, to take his 
little brother for a run in the park. 

' Poor Baby was just getting over a 
cold, so he was tucked , up warm and 
snug in his perambulator, . with a big 
bearskin rug over his knees; 


No sooner had ho disappeared than 
back came Jacko. He was grinning all 
over his face. 

" Ssh ! Don’t say a word," he whis¬ 
pered. “ We’ll have a lark with Adol¬ 
phus." And, pulling back the rug, he 
jumped into the perambulator and 



“You’ve got nothing to howl about," said Adolphus, crossly 


As they went along the High Street a 
loud gramophone was playing one of 
Jacko's favourite records. 

Jacko left the perambulator on the 
edge of the pavement and went up to 
the shop door to listen. 

Just then round the corner came Big 
Brother Adolphus, looking very smart 
and la-di-da. 

"Hallo, Baby ! " he cried. " What, 
all alone !. Where’s Jacko ? " . 

Baby shook his head. ; 

" Do you mean to say lie’s left you 
here all alone ? " exclaimed Adolphus 
indignantly. ". The young scamp l He 
ought to be ashamed of himself. Wait 
till I run across and post this letter," he 
promised,and I’ll take you home." 

And off he weiit to the post office. 


squeezed himself down by his little 
brother’s feet, 

Then he dragged, the rug over him 
till you couldn’t see so much as the tip 
of his cheeky nose. 

As Adolphus strode out of the post 
office ' he w 5 s * beginning . to wish he 
hadn’t, been quite so . quick with his 
promise. Suppose any of. his friends 
should see him wheeling a perambulator ! 
.Terrible thought 1 . . '* - 

Looking anxiously up and down the 
street, he was hurrying along when he 
noticed -that ..Baby was- crying. 

" You’ve nothing to howl about," he 
said crossly. " You’re not lost now." 1 

" I’m not crying because I’m lost," 
sobbed Baby. " I'm crying' because 
Jacko is sitting on myjeet ." 


million dollars’ worth of pearls is a better. 
So, Mister Consul "—he raised his tones, 
made them deliberate—" so Mister Consul," 
he repeated, lingering upon each word, 

" you mustn’t be sur-" 

" Mark Beedwinnick l " 

It rang in a scream from Lutz, whose 
face had turned whiter than chalk ; he was 
staring at the stranger as at one returned 
from the dead. .. " This is Mark Deed- 
winnick ! " he screamed again. 44 Strike 
him down, Vacca 1 " 

This released all the elements of a con¬ 
siderable confusion and of that indiscrimin¬ 
ate play of firearms which the Portuguese 
dreaded ; but Vacca kept his head. 

" Hold hard, Lutz ! " he roared. And as 
the bearded man pulled out a pistol and his : 
two companions drew automatics as well, 

" And you, Mr Mark Deed win nick, if that’s 
your name, hold, sir 1 There’s no need to 
be any shooting. We’ve not fallen out yet 
I’ll unbind your friends in a moment—listen 
to me first I " And thus saying, Vacca lifted 
his gun from the sand, again laid it down, 
and gave a significant glance at his impatient 
followers. Then he moistened his lips with 
his tongue, and said very clearly and slowly : 

44 You’ll not be surprised if I take—-" 

But again he stopped, for Pedro had 
plucked at his elbow and was pointing an 
outflung arm at the sea. Pedro whispered : 

44 It’s one of their ships l We must waitl" 
But his words were lost on the rest; 
every eye was turned seaward. For a little 
vessel could be perceived making the bay. 

She came racing on, the water in spume 
at her bows ; then she hove to and they 
saw her lower a boat. There were two men 
at the oars, and one in the stern sheets,, 
who, ere the boat barely seemed to have 
passed the three craft at anchor, made a 
leap into the water and came splashing 
through it, till his feet were firm on the sand. 
Then he dropped into a walk and came 
straight up the beach; 

Vacca made a’sign/to his men to keep still. 
The person who had appeared with such 
scanty decorum was a chubby-looking little 
man with round features. Without glancing 
to right or left and uttering no word, he 
stepped to the Portuguese and stood gazing 
up at him mildly, his legs apart, his hands 
pressed into the small of his back. Then he 
gave a prim little cough. 44 Mr Vacca, sir, 
I believe ? " he uttered politely. 

TO BE CONCLUDED 
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UNCLE COOL’S 
PAINTING 
COMPETITION 

February Results to be announced 
next week. 

'< ’ . 

Owing to the enormous number of 
entries received for the February 
Competition and the high standard 
of work generally, Uncle Odol, 
has decided to increase the 
number of prizes to more 
than 800, All the lucky boys 
and girls will find their 
names announced in next 
week'"s issue of The 
Children's Newspaper 
dated March 18th, 

, / 1933. 

PREPARE NOW FOR THE liEXT 
MONTHLY COMPETITION. 

Buy a 6d.Tubeof Odol 
Tooth Paste or a 6d. 

Tin of Odol Solid Denti' 
frice and get a jolly 
Painting and Story Book 

FIH1EE 


S22,CDOO 'ES'EZ'SZ 

Free, Ample, Satisfying, supplied each winter to hun* 
gry East End Children. Remember the little ones. 
3d. pays for ONE meal. 25/- for 100. 

How many may we entertain as your guests ? 
R.S.V.P. to TIIE REV. PERCY INESON t Sufit., 
EAST EUSLD MISSION, 

COMMERCIAL ROAD, OTEPNEY, LONDON, E.l. 


|LEASE mention THE CHILDREN’S NEWSPAPER 
when communicating with advertisers. 



^lllilllllllllllilllillllllllillllllllillllllilllllliilililllllltlllllllillli^ 

| Stamp Coilector ’sCorner | 

^llllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllB 

■flic TURK0-PALE8TIHE PACKET. 

This fine lot of good-class Stamps, just 
what you want for your Collection, will 
be sent for 2 d. on condition you ask for 
approvals. Contents : Set of* Pictorial 
S. Africa, Kenya, Brazil, Turkey (map), 
and pictorial Straits, China unused, 

Persia, Finland, Set ot Palestine, air 
port, etc. Senders of collectors’ addresses 
get a fine free set. —II. WATKINS, 00, 

LEICESTER ROAD, EAST FINCHLEY._ 

OUTFIT FREE!! 

Everything* for tlio Stamp Collector, Including:— 
duplicate stamp album, 

FINE PAIR CIIARKARI. 

OVER 60 DIFFERENT STAMPS, 

POCKET CASE AND. PERF. GAUGE, 
PACKET OF STAMP MOUNTS, 

Egypt (1888), Australasians, America surcharged 
issues. Tlio beautiful Charkari depicts the Royal 
Arms and pictorial view. This parcel absolutely 
_ freo. Just send 2d. postage and request Approvals. _ 
Lisburn & Townsend (Dept. C.N.), Liverpool. 

(POSTAGE EXTRA). 

4 Abyssinia, 6d.; 10 Chili, 3d.; 
10 Cuba, 4d.; 5 Costa Rica. 3d.: 
5 Colombia, 2d.; 10 Ceylon, 2d.; 10 Dantzig, 2d.; 
5 Ecuador, 2d.; 10 Egypt, 3d.; 20 French Cols, 2d.: 
10 Finland, 2d.; 5 Gold Coast, 3d.; 5 Guatemala, 2d.; 
5 Saar, 2d.; 5 Ilayti, 2d.; 5 Honduras, 2d.; 5 Hone 
Kong, .2d.; 4 Iraq, 2d.: 5 Ireland, 2d.; 10 India, 2d ■ 
5 Jamaica, 2d.; 4 Kedah, 2d.; 4 Kenya, 2d.; 4 Lebanon 
2cl.j 5 Latvia, 2d.; 5 Liberia, 4<j.; 5 Mexico 2d • 
5 Azores, 2d.- • ‘ 4 ** 

J. KUSSELL, 

Chetwynd, Shanklin Drive, Westcl ill - on - Sea. 

THIS SPLENDID CASKET FREE 
to all STAMP 
COLLECTORS 

It contains a view of 
High Tor, an accurate 
Perforation Gauge, Trans¬ 
parent Envelopes, Water¬ 
mark Detector, Stamp 
Ringes. Pair of Rustless 
Tweezers, and a Rare Pro¬ 
visional Abyssinia stamp 
{catalogued at 4d.). All 
for 3d. covering postage 
and packing. If 4d. be sent a Powerful Magnifying Glass in 
Folding MetaiPramo is included as well. Ask for Approvals. 
VICTOR BANCROFT» Matlock, ENGLAND. 


SETS 







A Harley Street 
Doctor ( M.D., M.R.C.P., 
M.R.C.S.) writes: e Cocoa has a 
definite value and place in the 
nourishment of children, especi¬ 
ally as a winter drink, because 
of the fats it contains 


Somebody has told the boys how 
polar explorers have often made cocoa their 
standby. So Bournville Cocoa, you see, is a real man's 
drink. It is easy for them to be loyal to their heroes, 
because Bournville has such a lovely chocolaty flavour. 
That steaming cup of Bournville at eleven o’clock every 
morning is indeed an enjoyable duty. Milk by itself, of 
course, is a splendid builder of resistance; hut Bournville 


Cocoa mixed with milk is a 45 per cent better 
against winter's ills and chills. 


protection 
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MOW REDUCE® TO" 

1Q 

1 2 pea* 4 lb! 


©-1 

1 nJ 


MADE BY CADBURY IN THE FACTORY IN 


KTIffltHT WONDERFUL 1933 OFFER. 
IrlrtBLICn 33 NEW ISSUES AND NOVELTIES. 

Including Andorra Provisional and new issue, obso¬ 
lete Austria, Cayman Islands (Commemorative); 
Denmark (Commemorative), Fr. Soudan (new 
pictorial), Gaboon (new river scene), Hungary 
.(Commemorative), set of Italy, Japan old issues, 
Mozambique Co. pictorial, mint Turkey fine long 
set of Ukraine, Venezuela mint, etc. I will send this 
collection absolutely free to all Btainp collectors 
sending 2d, postage (abroad 6d. p.o.). Only one gift to 
each applicant, Mention 1933 offer, 
a. P, KEEF, WILLINGDON, EASTBOURNE. 


THE AERO-SHIP PACKET FREE! 

This huge parcel contains unsoiteil foreign 

stamps, many scarce as imported from 

Roumania (Beautiful Monoplane), Brazil (Aeroplane), 
China (Sailing Junk), Wallis & Futuna Is, (Yacht), 
Denmark (Galleon), Greece (Steamer in Isthmus), Br. 
S. Africa (Medieval Frigate), etc., a remarkable col¬ 
lection to sort over. Just send 2 d, postage and request 
our famous extra-large-discount approval sheets 
(Abroad 6d. P,0.).— LONGBOTTOM & EASTJCK, 
69, HOLDENHURST ROAD, BOURNEMOUTH. 


GARDEN 


AFGHANISTAN PACKET FREE 


A fine packet of all different stamps, containing a 
fine unused Afghanistan new Issue, Abyssinia 
1932 largo pictorial unused, Yemen 1931 unused. 
Albania 1930 pictorial unused, Algeria high value. 
Russian North-West Army Stamp Tunis high 
value, Siam head, Portugal 40c., Travancore, 
etc,, etc, FREE to all asking to see my famous 
approval sheets and enclosing 2d. for postage and 
packing (Abroad 3d.). Albums from 1/6 upwards. 
POST ONLY. 

S. HAMMOND, CHESHAM FIELDS, BURY. 


“ CHARKI1ARI ” PACKET FREE! 

contains 40 different flno stamps, including' Macao, 
Antioquia, Persia, Southern Rhodesia, Malta,. Mozam¬ 
bique) Co., Johor© (Sultan), Peru, Costa Rica (Sur¬ 
charged), Mesopotamia, Ecuador* (Eagle), 3 
Venezuela, 3 Hong Kong, 5 old Roumania, 10 China, 
including Ship and Commemorative, fine set 3 
Charkhari State (Pictorials) etc. Sent FREE 
ONLY to applicants for Approval Sheets enclosing 
2d., postage (abroad 6d. P.O.), 

LARGE ILLUSTRATED PRICE LIST FREE 1 

FELIX SYKES, NEW BARNET, HERTS. 


SHIP, AIRPLANE & ENGINE Pfct. FREE!! 


Over 65 different Stamps from t Morocco (Biplane), - 
Greece (Liner in Isthmus), S.A. (Frigate), Brazil 
(Aeroplane), Set 4 China (Junks), Caledonia - (Sail¬ 
ing Boat). Roumania Aviation Fund (Monoplane 
aver Mountains), Gaboon (Timber Raft), Ivory 
Coast (Canoe), Set Denmark (Windjammers),-and a 
Scarce Salvador Railway Engine (Cat. 4d,)» 
also stamps from Austria (plains), Helvetia, Italy, 
Nederland, and a sot of 30 Obsolete High Value 
stamps. ALL FREE!! Just enclose 2d. postago re¬ 
questing approvals -S1IOWELI. BROS (C.N.19), 
42, Vanbrugh Hill, LONDON, S.E.3. 

IOO Lions 

__ I Postage --/irv 5 */ 
extra; 

The “ Whipsnade ,r Packet of foreign stamps all 
with lions on them, including bi-colonrecl Soruth 
(surcharged, a beautiful stamp), Schleswig, Esthonia, 
N.2L, Victory, Persia (Jarge>, and some fine long 
sets. Applicants for approvals sending postago receive 
set of Danzig with 20 lions and 72-p. booklet free. 
Senders of collectors 1 addresses get additional FREE set. 

WATKINS (C.N. Dept.), Granville Road, 
BARNET. 


for 4Ad. 
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THE CHILDREN’S 
SH A. KESPEARE 
GIFT TOKEN 



March n 


1933 


Every Thursday, 2 d. 


Arthur Mee’s Monthly, My 
Magazine, will he deliVered 
anywhere in the world for 
14s 6d a year (Canada 14s). 


THE BRAN TUB 

Saving Time 

A motorist was in'the habit of 
making a certain journey in 
a certain time. One day he was in 
a hurry, so he increased his usual 
speed by one-third and thus saved 
an hour. 

What was his new time for the 
journey ? Answer next week 

Teatime in the Future 
A new guide for potential in¬ 
ventors has lately been 
issued. It is a list of nearly 900 
things that are needed by manu¬ 
facturers. Among them we find : 

A . simple automatic device for 
extinguishing the fire under a 
kettle when it boils. 

A really successful jug for milk 
or cream that does not drip. 

A self-pouring teapot which 
would not require to be lifted. 

But here is another item in the 
list which would make teatime a 
little less complicated: 

A means by which tea, sugar, 
and milk can be crystallised so 
that on application of hot water 
to the crystals a perfect beverage 
is formed. 

Ici On Parle Franpais 



Unc ottomane Le musician Une huitre 
L’ ottomane est bien rembourr6e. 
Le musicien soufflait trop fort. 
C'est bien la saison des huitres. 

A Charade 

]y[Y first those who know it would 
willingly shun, 

As destructive of pleasure, of 
health, and of peace; 

But those who despise it are often 
undone, 

And when we reject it its powers 
we increase. 1 

My' second it is by comparison 
little,* 

Yet joined to my first has sur- 
, prising effect: - 

It subtracts by addition, and forms 
to a.tittle .. 

My whole, which if true of you 
means much neglect. 

Answer nixl week 

March Weather 

'pH ere. is no month more un¬ 
certain than March. The 
weather may be bright and warm 
or it may be as cold as winter. 

According to John Evelyn 
March in 1699 was a beautiful 
month, coming in mild and warm 
and ending with “gentle,and ex¬ 
ceeding pleasant weather.” By 
way of contrast think of the 
terrible March of 1771 , concerning 
which Gilbert White, the Sel- 


borne naturalist, writes: “At the 
end of the month the face of the 
earth was naked . . . wheat 
hardly to be seen, and no signs of 
any grass.” 

The weather changes rapidly in 
March, as White noted in the year 
1776 . In this month there was 
bitter frost and much snow up to 
the 25 th, and then there were two 
days of summer-like conditions 
with the thermometer almost 
reaching 70 degrees in the shade. 
On the 28 th another extremely 
wintry spell set in. 

A Built-Up Name 

Qne thousand and one pray 
combine, 

And five times ten to the same 
join; 

Then twenty hundredweight just 
.take. 

These rightly join and they will 
make . 

Of an heroic bard the name • 
Which stands first on the lists of 

fame. 'Answer next week 

Egg Boilers For Signalmen 
'pHE earliest railway signals con¬ 
sisted of pivoted ’ boards 
which the signalmen had to work 
by hand. 

When a train had passed the 
board was turned to danger for 
five minutes, at the end of which 
time it was judged that the line 
was clear and .the board was 
reversed. - - In order ..to judge the 
five-minute 'danger period the 
signalmen were provided with sand 
glasses which the men termed 
“ egg boilers.” \ 



Other Worlds Next Week 
Jn themorning the planet Saturn is 
in the South-East, In the even¬ 
ing Uranus 
and Mercury 
are in the 
West; Mars, 
Jupiter, and 
Neptune are in 
the S o' u 11T- 
East. The pic¬ 
ture shows the 
Moon at 9 p.m.on Sunday,March 12 . 

The Problem of the Legs 

Jn comes two legs carrying one 
leg, which he lays on three legs. 
Out goes two legs. Up jumps four 
legs, and runs off with one leg. 
Back comes two legs, snatches up 
three legs, and throws it after four 
legs; to get back one leg. . 

What does this mean ? 

Answer next week 

LAST WEEK’S ANSWERS < 
With Growing Interest. £8000 
What Bird is This ? Kestrel 
Figure Spelling. DAVID 
A Price Puzzle. The 25 coupons 
equal 5d, of five coupons equal 
a penny. . Therefore five packets 
contain 50 cigarettes and a penny. 
These cost 2s Id, so the. 50 cigar¬ 
ettes are worth 2s, or 100 for 4s. 
The C.N. Cross Word Puzzle 


Dr MERRYMAN 

The Race 

The twins were inseparable, so 
x . that when Tim was seen 
alone it was a case for questioning. 

Where is Tom ? ” he was 
asked. 

“ Oh, he’s indoors playing a 
duet,” was the reply. “ I finished 
my part first.” 

March Wind 




The C.N. Calendar 


S WINTEB SOLSTICE 
s DEC.22. Shortest Day __- 


SPRING EQUINOX:;,: 



-Oct;.-. 
Summer*,-. 
: Timer’ 0 


.April#; 
Summer: 
Time : ; 


.ISfAUTUMNALEQUlNOX 


Longest Day :|fiiN.I|||l 
/— SUMMER SOLSTICE j 


This calendar shows daylight, twilight, and darkness on March 11. 

The days are now getting longer. The arrow indicating the 
date shows at a glance how much of the year has elapsed. 


'J'he wind came blowing down 
the street 

And blew Jemima off her feet. 

“ I lost my footing then,” she said, 

“ But I don’t want to lose my 
head! ” 

His Masterpiece 

Jt was their first meeting for a 
• long time. 

“ Arid how are things * with 
you ? ” asked Wigg's. 

“ Not too bad,” replied Diggs. 

“ I painted something for last 
year’s Academy.” 

“Was it hung?” 

“ Certainly ; and in a very pro¬ 
minent place.” 

“ Congratulations. What was 
it 

“ A notice : This Way Out.” 

No Imagination 

-gOME chickens had disappeared, 
and unfortunately old Rastus 
was accused of stealing them. 

“We must try to prove an 
alibi,” said his lawyer. “ Now try 
to remember where you were on 
that night.” 

“ Ah can’t do dat, sah,” replied 
Rastus. Ah’ve got a terribly 
poor imagination.” 

Growing Both Ways 

H E was a regular diner at the 
Town Restaurant. 

“ Portions have been getting 
noticeably, smaller of late,” he 
conVplained to the waiter. 

“ Pardon, sir, but I think it’s 
just an optical illusion,” replied 
he who waits. “ They only look 
smaller since the restaurant has 
been enlarged.” 


FIVE-MINUTE STORY 

L ittle Peggy Timkins stood 
on the pavement and 
stared hard at her home on the 
opposite side of the road. 

Her feet shuffled impa¬ 
tiently, and sometimes she 
would run a little way up the 
street, and then a little way 
down, ever craning her neck 
and straining her. eyes in 
excited expectation. 

Along the footpath came 
old Mr Dodd, and as he 
approached, Peggy he was 
puzzled by her mysterious 
ahtics, He stopped beside 
. her, and was just about to 
make a kind inquiry about 
her health when off Peggy 
fluttered again, only to repeat 
her performance a little farther 
on. Mr Dodd followed and, 
noticing the direction of her 
intent gaze, he fumbled in his 




© 
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SOMETHING IN THE AIR 


pocket, found his glasses, 
perched them on the end of 
his nose, and stared too. 

Mrs Bunlet and Mrs Lockie 
came down the street with 
their baskets on their arms, 
just in time to see Peggy 
twitch away 'from her old 
companion, who followed her 
hurriedly. The two good 
ladies paused behind Mr Dodd. 

“ What is it, Mr Dodd ? ” 
asked Mrs Bunlet curiously; 
but at that moment off went 
Peggy again. 

Mr Dodd said, “ Pardon 
me—one moment,” and fol¬ 
lowed after, while Mrs Bunlet 
and Mrs Lockie exchanged 
questioning glances and joined 
the gaping couple. 

A policeman approached/ 
stood behind the little group, 
stared hard at them, and then 


hard at where all the others 
appeared to be staring. 

By this time Peggy had 
her hands clasped in excite¬ 
ment and she swayed alarm¬ 
ingly on the foot which her 
other foot was treading on. 

Mrs Lockie turned to the 
policeman for information. 

“ What is it, inspector ? ” 
she asked. 

The constable, who was 
not an inspector but thought 
he might soon be a sergeant, 
was about to explain all he 
knew when Peggy moved yet 
again. The whole group 
shuffled after her, Mr Dodd 
and Mrs Lockie holding a 
thrilling conversation about 
deaths and births and ambu¬ 
lances. An errand-boy stopped 
his bicycle and came to rest all 
aslant with one leg on the kerb. 


They stared and stared. 
They stared at Peggy’s house 
until they realised that there 
was nothing special to stare 
at; then they stared at 
Peggy and tried to follow 
where heir eyes were staring. 
They, seemed to stare .sky¬ 
wards, and so everybody then 
stared beyond the rooftops, 
straining to see perhaps an 
aeroplane; but, stare as they 
might, there was nothing in the 
grey sky. And yet here was 
Peggy, bobbing and twittering 
more than ever. Suddenly she 
gave a little squeaky yell. 

“ It’s out 1 ” she piped, and 

darted off across tlie road. 

The others stared at the 
closing door and then looked 
upwards—just in time to see 
a sweep's brush sinking slowly 
into a chimney-pot again. 




Made from pure glycerine and the fresh 
iuice of ripe black currant. 

You r Chtmlft ttochs <A«w. 

lit Tins, 2 ozs. 8d. 4 ozs. 1/3 


H 1EK.SU 
Children enjoy 
THIS 
safe, 
pleasant way to 
glowing, energetic 
Health 


’ 


♦ ♦ 

Feen-a-mint; safely and speedily 
removes headaches, feverish colds, 
dullness, and the many other little 
illnesses so common to children. 
Feen-a-mint is so pleasant to take that 
all children love it. And because its 
action is so utterly natural, it is the 
safest way to keep little systems in 
perfect tune. Feen-a-mint causes no 
pains, no after-effects : and it is non - 
habit-forming. Keep a packet by you— 
always. Buy Feen-a mint today ! A 
1/3 box lasts for weeks. 



The chewing does it 

Obtainable at all chemists, 1/3 a box. 

FREE SAMPLE. Send your nafno and 
address and l£d, in stamps (to cover postage) 
to : White’s Laboratories Ltd., 

14, Bush House, London, W.C.2. 

C.2. 
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